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STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
ROOM 62, CAPITOL. 



TO HIS EXCELLENCY, 



EVERETT J. LAKE, 



Governor of Connecticut. 



Sir:- 



In accordance with the provisions of the statute I have 
the honor, as Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, 
to submit herewith the Report of the Board for the year 
ending June 30th, 1921. 

Very respectfully yours, 

LEONARD HOLMES HEALEY, 



Secretary. 



Hartford, July 1, 1921. 
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CONNECTICUT 
STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 



The Connecticut State Board of Agriculture was estab- 
lished by act of Legislature, holden in New Haven on the 
first day of May, 1866. Said act provided that the Board 
should consist of the Governor, one person appointed from 
each county by the incorporated agricultural societies in 
each county receiving an annual bounty from the State, 
and four other persons appointed by the Governor, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

This Board was empowered to receive and hold dona- 
tions or bequests for promoting agricultural education and 
the general interests of husbandry ; to prescribe forms for 
and regulate the returns required from agricultural so- 
cieties. 

The Secretary was required by statute to visit different 
sections of the State annually, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the methods and wants of practical husbandry, ascer- 
taining the adaptation of agricultural products to soil, 
climate, and markets, encouraging the establishment of 
agricultural libraries and reading rooms, and disseminat- 
ing agricultural information by lectures or otherwise. 

For the purpose of preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases among domestic animals, the Board could prohibit 
the introduction of any such animals into the State, and 
could quarantine any infected animal in the State. The 
Board could also appoint three commissioners on diseases 
of domestic animals, having all of the powers of the Board 
in regard thereto. 

By act of the General Assembly of 1897, the Board was 
reorganized to consist of one member from each county of 
the State, elected by th^ Senators and Representatives of 
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said counties respectively, and the power to investigate the 
contagious diseases of domestic animals was given to one 
commissioner, appointed by the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The Legislature of 1899 amended this act by providing 
for the appointment of one member from each congres- 
sional district by the Governor, making the Board to con- 
sist of twelve members as formerly, with the Governor as 
president, ex-officio. 

The Legislature of 1913 again amended this act to com- 
ply with the redistricting of the State, providing for an ap- 
pointment by the Governor of one member from each of 
the five congressional districts, so that the Board now con- 
sists of thirteen members, with the Governor as presi- 
dent, ex-officio. 

The statute, in part, reads as follows : "The State Board 
of Agriculture shall consist of the governor, who shall be 
ex^fficio president of the board, and thirteen other per- 
sons. During the first month of the session of the general 
assembly in 1919, and quadrennially thereafter, the gov- 
ernor shall appoint one member of said board from the 
second congressional district, one member from the fourth 
congressional district and one member from the fifth con- 
gressional district, and during the first month of the ses- 
sion of 1921, and quadrennially thereafter, he shall ap- 
point one member from the first congressional district and 
one member from the third congressional district. Such 
appointments shall be made with the consent of the sen- 
ate. During the first month of the session of the general 
assembly in 1919, and quadrennially thereafter, the sen- 
ators and representatives of each of the counties of Wind- 
ham, Litchfield, Middlesex and Tolland shall elect for 
each of said counties a resident of such county to be a 
member of said board, and during the first month of the 
session of 1921, and quadrennially thereafter, the sena- 
tors and representatives of each of the counties of Hart- 
ford, New Haven, New London and Fairfield shall elect 
for each of said counties a resident of such county to be a 
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member of said board. Each of said members shall hold 
office for four years from the first of July succeeding such 
appointment or election. Vacancies that occur when the 
general assembly is not in session may be filled by appoint- 
ment by the governor until the Wednesday of the third 
week of the session of the next general assembly, and va- 
cancies so filled, or occurring during a session of the gen- 
eral assembly, may be filled for the unexpired portion of 
terms as herein provided for elections or appointments for 
full terms.'' 

Section 2072 of the General Statutes reads in part as 
follows: "The board shall, during the month of June 
in each year, appoint a secretary, a treasurer and such 
other officers as the board shall determine who shall hold 
office for the term of one year from the first day of July 
next succeeding their appointment and until their succes- 
sors are appointed and qualified. The treasurer shall give 
a bond of four thousand dollars for the faithful discharge 
of his duties." 

Hon. Theodore S. Gold of West Cornwall was elected 
the first secretary in 1866, and was re-elected each year 
until July 1, 1901, when he was succeeded by Col. James 
F. Brown of Stonington. Colonel Brown held the office 
until July 1, 1909, when he was succeeded by I. C. Fanton 
of Westport, who held the office until July 1, 1911, when 
the board elected Leonard H. Healey of North Woodstock, 
the present secretary. 
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Capitol, Hartford, July 7, 1920. 

A meeting of the State Board of Agriculture was held 
at the Bond Hotel July 7th. Minutes of the meeting held 
June 23rd at Fairlea Farm were read and approved. 

The Secretary stated that the cost of publishing the 1920 
''Connecticut Agriculture" or farm for sale bulletin had 
not been as great as expected and that the special appro- 
priation made by the Board to supplement the regular ap- 
propriation made by the State would not have to be used. 

The question of establishing a state marketing bureau 
under the management of the Board was also discussed. 
It was the concensus of opinion that this was a very im- 
portant line of work and one that should be taken up by 
the Board, therefore the Secretary was directed to request 
that an appropriation be recommended by the State Board 
of Finance for that purpose. 

The Secretary was directed to take a census to ascertain 
the condition of the fruit in the state in cooperation with 
the Connecticut Pomological Society through its Secretary, 
H. C. C. Miles, from whom a request had been received 
that the work be undertaken. 

An invitation was received from President Beach to visit 
the Connecticut Agricultural College during Farmers' 
Week, preferably on Farmers' Day, August 5th. The at- 
tention of the members was called to the fact that there 
was to be a meeting of those interested in the four leading 
dairy breeds of the state on August 6th to be followed by 
a barbecue to which all the members were invited. The 
Secretary was directed to arrange for a meeting of the 
Board at the College on August 5th. 

Mr. Everett E. Brown, chairman of the special com- 
mittee to consider the revision of the rules and regulations 
concerning fairs, made a report in which he recommended 
that the Board seek legislative action to amend certain 
sections of the general statutes relating to the holding of 
agricultural exhibitions, and stated that if the sections 
were amended as suggested it would place the enforce- 
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ment of the state laws relating to gambling upon the offi- 
cers of the associations. It was the opinion of the Board 
that fairs which did not try to enforce the statute laws 
should not receive state appropriation. 

The hearing held before the Public Utilities Commission 
at the request of the Board asking for a change in schedule 
of Train No. 112, known as the "Milk Train/' between 
Willimantic and Boston, was explained in detail by Mr. 
Brown and the Secretary. They felt that if it were not an 
interstate train a ruling could have been secured requir- 
ing a change in schedule. The question had also been tak- 
en up with the Railroad Commission of Massachusetts 
through the Massachmsetts Secretary of Agriculture, but 
they refused to take action. 

The visits to the farms of Wilson H. Lee at Orange and 
Samuel Russell, Jr., at Middletown, were made a matter 
of record. They were both profitable and pleasing to 
those in attendance. 

The executive committee was authorized to audit all 
bills presented previous to July 1st. 

August 5, 1920. 

A meeting of the State Board of Agriculture was held 
at the office of President C. E. Beach of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College, Vice-president Lee in the chair. 

The committee composed of J. W. Alsop and M. J. 
Frink appointed by the Connecticut State Fairs Associa- 
tion to consult with the Board relative to rulings forbid- 
ding all games of chance at agricultural fair exhibitions 
was present. On behalf of the Connecticut State Fairs 
Association the committee stated that so far as it lay in 
their power they would see that the rules of the Board 
made for the fair season of 1919 were enforced by the fair 
associations holding exhibitions during the fair season of 
1920, providing the Board saw fit to modify the rulings 
adopted at their recent meeting. The committee with- 
drew and after a lengthy discussion by the members pres- 
ent, the following resolution was adopted : 
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WHEREAS, a committee appointed by the executive 
committee of the Connecticut State Fairs Association has 
appeared before the Board and made a statement in re- 
gard to the feeling existing among the officials of the sev- 
eral fair associations as to a vote recently taken by the 
State Board, whereby any fair permitting games of chance 
during its exhibition should not receive the state appropri- 
ation as per statute law, the committee representing the 
State Fairs Association further stating they would so far as 
possible guarantee that the officials of the local fair asso- 
ciations would see that the rules and regulations as made 
by the State Board in previous years were enforced the 
coming season, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That this Board 
modifies the position which it has taken by substituting for 
the resolution adopted at the last meeting, the rules and 
regulations in force for the fair season of 1919. 

August 18, 1920. 

A meeting of the executive committee of the State Board 
of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, August 18th, 
1920 and delegates appointed to visit the fairs as follows: 

Cherry Park Fair (Avon) — Healey, Thompson. 

Chester Agricultural & Mechanical — Beach. 

Conn. Fair Assn. — Brewer, Brown, Deming. 

Coventry Grange Fair Assn. — Chapman. 

Cornwall Agri. Fair Assn. — Spaulding. 

Durham Agri. Fair Assn. — ^Blakeman. 

East Haven Fair Assn. — ^Lyman. 

Farmington Grange Fair Assn. — ^Lee. 

Goshen Agri. Society — Spaulding. 

Granby Agri. Society — Healey. 

Guilford Agri. Society — Treat. 

Haddam Neck Grange Agri. Assn. — Brewer. 

Harwinton Agri. Society — Treat. 

Hebron School Agri. Assn. — Chapman. 

Lyme Grange Fair Assn. — Chapman. 

Mansfield Fair Assn. — ^Palmer. 

Marlborough School Agri. Fair Assn. — ^Brown. 

Middlebury Agri. Society — ^Platt. 
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New London County Agri. Society — Treat, Thompson, 
Healey. 

North Stonington Agri. Fair Assn. — ^Lee. 

Plainville Agricultural Assn. — ^Beach. 

Plymouth Fair Corp. — Deming. 

Portland Hemlock Grange Fair Assn. — ^Brewer. 

Redding School Fair Assn. — Piatt. 

Rockville Fair Assn. — Treat, Healey, Chapman, Brown. 

Stafford Springs Agri. Society — Palmer, Treat, Thomp- 
son, Piatt. 

Union Agri. Soc. of Barkhamsted, (Riverton) — ^Lyman. 

Union Agri. Soc. of Somers (Somers) — ^Blakeman. 

Washington Fair Corp. — ^Lee. 

Wethersfield Grange Corp. — ^Brewer. 

Windham County Agri. Society — ^Palmer, Healey. 

Windsor Agri. Society— -Healey, Beach. 

Wolcott Agri. Society — ^Brewer. 

September 28, 1920. 

The annual meeting of the State Board of Agriculture 
was called to order by the Secretary at 11:00 o'clock. 
Standard Time, and Mr. James B. Palmer was chosen 
chairman pro-tern. 

The committee previously appointed to consider the 
establishment of a marketing bureau consisting of Messrs. 
Treat and Blakeman, made a report. The above men- 
tioned committee and the Secretary were instructed to 
visit Harrisburg in order to gather first-hand information 
relative to the work and the manner in which the State 
Bureau of Markets was being conducted in Pennsylvania. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : 

Vice-President, Wilson H. Lee. 

Secretary, Leonard H. Healey. 

Treasurer, Charles A. Thompson. 

Trustee of the Connecticut Agricultural College, E. E. 
Brown. 

Executive Committee, N. H. Brewer, C. R. Treat and 
J. B. Palmer. 
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November 3, 1920. 

A meeting of the State Board of Agriculture was held at 
Round Hill Farm, the home of James B. Palmer, on No- 
vember 3rd. A cordial reception was given every one. 

The Secretary gave a report of the sales booth of the 
Connecticut exhibit at the Eastern States Exposition, show- 
ing that the balance was on the right side of the ledger. 

A pleasing feature of the meeting was the call from Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown as they were on the first lap of their jour- 
ney to Florida. i^ ^ 

Mr. Wilson H. Lee made a statement in regard to the 
Eastern States Exposition, and spoke about several activi- 
ties connected therewith. A resolution was passed plac- 
ing the Board on record in favor of erecting a Connecticut 
building on the grounds of the Eastern States Exposition 
at Springfield, Mass., for the purpose of making a Con- 
necticut state display therein. 

Nothing attracted as much attention as the den in the 
house, which was decorated in an artistic manner with 
medals, ribbons and cups won by Mr. Palmer at the many 
fairs he had visited as an exhibitor. These trophies rep- 
resented a cash value of $15,000.00. The walls were com- 
pletely covered with ribbons, and on a table in the center 
of the room twenty-four loving cups were displayed. A 
vote of thanks was extended to both Mr. and Mrs. Palmer 
for the courtesies extended to the members of the Board. 

f 

December 29, 1920. 

A meeting of the State Board of Agriculture was held at 
Room 62, State Capitol, Mr. F. E. Blakeman in the chair. 

Dr. Jenkins of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Mr. V. A. Sanders of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, representing the New England District of 
the Crop Reporting Service, were present at the request of 
the Board. Mr. Sanders spoke at some length in regard 
to a proposed crop reporting service. Mr. Sanders' object 
in presenting this work to the Board was to secure their 
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cooperation and financial assistance. The plan as outline 
was favored by the members. 

The following resolution was read and unanimouslv 
adopted : 

WHEREAS, the State Board of Agriculture has con- 
stantly and at all times opposed the adoption by city and 
town governments, of all time except the Standard Time 
as laid down in our Connecticut statutes, and 

WHEREAS, members of the State Board of Agriculture 
estimate that it adds a fifteen per cent increase to the cost 
of production of all crops ; also a decrease in amount pro- 
duced, thus making less the income of the farmer, and in- 
creasing the cost of living for the consumer, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED : That we record our 
appreciation to the press which have in their editorials 
and otherwise so fairly stated the views of the agricul- 
tural class regarding daylight saving, and furnished in- 
formation relative to the production of farm crops, espe- 
cially as to the cost of production, and the wide range in 
price between what the producer receives for the same and 
what the consumer has to pay. 

The delegate to the meeting of New England represent- 
atives of the state bureaus of markets made a very inter- 
esting report and convinced the members that a bureau of 
markets should be established in the State of Connecticut. 
Mr. Treat reported for the committee appointed to visit 
Harrisburg. The report was interesting and went into 
much detail relating to the agricultural activities as con- 
ducted by the Department of Agriculture in that state. 
Both reports were accepted and the committee was in- 
structed to confer with President Beach of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College in reference to the establishment 
of a bureau of markets under the supervision of the Board 
of Agriculture. 

March 2, 1921. 

A meeting of the State Board of Agriculture was held 
at Room 62. Minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 
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The committee appointed to confer with President 
Beach relative to the establishment of a marketing bureau 
reported that it was agreeable to the College officials to 
have the marketing activities transferred to a bureau of 
markets under the supervision of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. Consequently a bill had been introduced in the Leg- 
islature and was now before the committee on agriculture. 

The so-called pure seed bill received the attention of the 
members. The discussion indicated that it was the senti- 
ment that such a bill should be enacted. 

Mr. Charles A. Thompson reported on a meeting of 
those representing the agricultural associations of the New 
England States at Boston which he attended on Thursday, 
February 24th. He explained in detail the result of the 
meeting and the plan outlined for the promotion of the 
dairy industry of the country. The Secretary was instruct- 
ed to take steps to carry out the wishes of the conference 
as outlined in a communication he had received from its 
Secretary. 

A vote was taken instructing the Secretary to request 
the Governor to exempt the State Board of Agriculture 
from the requirements of the Civil Service Law. 

March 30, 1921. 

An adjourned meeting of the State Board of Agriculture 
was held March 30th, at which time there was a hearing 
before the committee on agriculture on the marketing and 
seed bills. A very interesting hearing was given the bills 
with a large attendance. There seemed to be a cooper- 
ative effort on the part of those engaged in the seed in- 
dustry in the state to defeat the bill, while farmers repre- 
senting the several counties of the state deemed it neces- 
sary that such a law should be upon the statute books, 
claiming that the protection which the bill would carry 
was necessary for successful agriculture. 

April 19, 1921. 

A meeting of the State Board of Agriculture was held 
at Room 62, on April 19th. This meeting was called by 
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authority of the Governor and at the request of the com- 
mittee on Civil Administration Code. The last published 
administration code bill was read by the Secretary; the 
members commenting on the sections as read. It was felt 
by the members of the Board that if the proposed code 
were adopted the commissioners in charge of the several 
departments would be getting away from public respon- 
sibility. The members felt that the nearer to the people 
all questions of public affairs could be kept, the better 
for all concerned. No one believed that the State of Con- 
necticut could get its work done any more economically or 
more efficiently than now. The afternoon session was oc- 
cupied in discussing the general features of the bill with 
the committee on Civil Administration Code in attend- 
ance. The members were not in favor of the code bill as 
presented by the committee. 

June 14, 1921. 

A meeting of the executive committee was held on June 
14th to discuss with Prof. H. J. Baker and I. G. Davis the 
continuation of the market reporting service which had 
been placed under the supervision of the State Board of 
Agriculture without an appropriation to care for the sam^* 
The committee regretted that the work could not be con- 
tinued, as it was of much benefit to both the producer and 
the consumer, but there seemed to be no way in sight to 
overcome the difficulty. 

' June 22, 1921. 

The meeting of June 22nd was held at the office of the 
Secretary at the State Capitol. The Secretary explained 
the present status of the Marketing Bill and stated he had 
had an interview with those through whom it might be 
possible to secure an appropriation. 

It was voted to contribute a sum of money to the New 
England Plant Pest Committee to be used in the securing 
of funds for the control of destructive insects. 
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The Secretary explained his plans for staging the Con- 
necticut exhibit at the Eastern States Exposition. 

It was voted that the Secretary arrange for a meeting 
to be held the first week of August during Farmers* Week 
at the Connecticut Agricultural College. 

The Board voted unanimously in favor of cooperating 
with the other agricultural associations in the holding of 
an agricultural and industrial exposition the coming win- 
ter. 

June 30, 1921. 

In a recent address made in New York City, President 
Harding said "No more important feature of our adminis- 
tration can be visioned than to place our agricultural in- 
dustry on a sound basis. The farmer is entitled to all the 
help the government can give him without injustice to 
others.*' Never has a truer statement been made by any 
one than that contained in the first section of the quota- 
tion. Did he need, however, to qualify the statement "the 
farmer is entitled to all the help the government can give 
him** by adding thereto "without injustice to others**? Is 
there any one who can mention a single instance where 
any class of people or individuals have had taken from or 
failed to receive an3rthing which they had or should have 
had because the industry of agriculture or its workers re- 
ceived what was righteously theirs? If the time ever 
comes when the public generally, shall feel that the re- 
quests of the farmers are worthy of consideration and that 
their requests should be granted, educationally, legisla- 
tively and financially, then and not until then, will there 
be a prosperous agriculture, and a prosperous agriculture 
means prosperity for all. 

Urging the farmer to produce more that the consumer's 
cost of living may be less will never accomplish the desired 
result. The farmer is the first to feel the effect of times 
like those through which we are now passing, and the last 
to feel the impetus of renewed prosperity when it begins. 
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Only for those farm products of which there is a scarcity 
does he get a price that even meets the cost of production. 

We had an over production of potatoes in 1920 and 
the result of this increase was that in Maine, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania, our great potato producing states, the farm- 
ers sold hundreds of carloads at twenty cents a bushel. 
Even here in Connecticut with markets at our very door, 
admittedly as good as those found anywhere, many of our 
farmers sold them as low as sixty-five cents a bushel, while 
others either gave them away or placed them on the refuse 
heap. Consider, if you will, how encouraging this was 
when these potatoes were produced by using fertilizer 
that cost seventy dollars a ton and were cared for by la- 
borers receiving five or six dollars a day for an eight hour 
day, while the farmer himself worked ten or more hours 
a day and got nothing for his labor. 

The agricultural prosperity of our country depends 
more upon the success of our livestock industry than upon 
any other line of agriculture. That part of the livestock 
industry applicable to Connecticut in a general way is that 
of dairying, and this too, is not as remunerative to the av- 
erage farmer as one not familiar with the business might 
think. The large majority of the consumers know nothing 
about the cost of production or distribution, and when the 
price of milk to the consunier drops from one to two or 
even one-half a cent a quart a smile appears upon their 
faces. They evidently do not realize what this reduction 
means to the farmers who stand the deducted difference 
in each instance. The difference to the average consumer 
is negligible. The families that buy more than a quart of 
milk a day (it would be far better if they did) are few. A 
reduction of one cent a quart would mean a saving of sev- 
en cents a week, or thirty cents a month, or $3.65 a year. 
The average farmer produces one hundred quarts of milk 
per day, and a difference of one cent a quart means a de- 
duction of $1.00 a day, $30.00 a month, or $365 a year, 
with the cost of production and distribution the same. 

The people of Hartford consume approximately 70,000 
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quarts of milk a day. On June 1st the price to the consum- 
er was reduced one cent a quart. This means that the 
farmers received $700 a day or $21,000 less for the single 
month of June than they would have, had the price not 
been reduced. The conditions as they exist in Hartford 
are found in every other Connecticut city. New Haven 
and Bridgeport, for instance, use 65,000 quarts each. Had 
the price not been reduced the farmers supplying these 
two markets would have received $39,000 more than they 
now get. The amount of milk necessary to supply the con- 
suming public in ten of the larger Connecticut cities is ap- 
proximately 342,000 quarts a day. By the same analogy 
as above, without the reduction in price, the farmers 
would have received $102,600 more in June than they did 
receive, and the difference to the individual consumer 
would have been negligible. 

The conditions relating to other farm grown products 
are identical in the majority of instances. There are many 
who believe that low prices for farm products can be met 
by increased efficiency, but the major portion of these the- 
orists forget that productive efficiency is fundamental to 
the prosperity of them all, they forget that it is applicable 
to the city man, to the capitalist and the laborer as well as 
to the farmer. The corporation which, when it is already 
making money, cuts down production in order to make a 
greater profit, is conspiring against our mutual prosperity. 
In like manner the laborer who, when he is already getting 
a fair wage, deliberately reduces his efficiency in order to 
get a greater wage or make it necessary for more overtime 
work and pay and a half or double pay is not justified in 
crying that "the other fellow is not efficient." A forty-four 
hour week or a fifty-four hour week is not efficiency, espe- 
cially if you only half work during that time. Everyone 
must admit that thus far the farmers have been remark- 
ably free from the inefficiency methods adopted by the 
laborers in many of our large cities. He has never wilfully 
decreased production when he was already making a fair 
profit. The manufacturer, the farmer and the laborer 
should have a confidence and trust each in the other so 
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that either one could center their chief attention on their 
own producing problems. A social system of organiza- 
tions should be established whereby we might feel that the 
corporate interests are only getting that to which they are 
entitled, that the laborers and the distributors are receiv- 
ing the balance and that each one is only receiving accord- 
ing to his or her efficient production, and that payment is 
being made for the time actually employed. Finally that 
all shall be willing that such farm products as may be pro- 
duced by the farmer shall be disposed of by him at such 
prices as shall enable him to receive a cost price plus the 
same per cent of profit on a like amount of capital invested 
as the manufacturer receives. 

The State Board of Agriculture, through its Secretary, 
seems to be the only organization which dares to call a 
spade a spade when discussing farm problems. It is even 
more important that other interests beside those of farm- 
ing know the situation. Our present difficulties are greatly 
aggravated by the unprecedented conditions both here 
and across the water. Our neighbors "over there*' have 
been and are hard pressed for funds with which to pur- 
chase goods made in this country and exported to them. 
The result has been that they have made a superhuman 
effort to produce goods and grow crops to meet the needs 
of their own people. They have not only succeeded in do- 
ing this, but have produced a surplus, and very much need- 
ing the cash, and we being the only nation that had the 
cash, here the surplus has come. The result is the de- 
moralization of all our markets both at home and abroad. 

Government reports inform us that our present wheat 
crop will amount to more than 620,000,000 bushels with 
but little prospect of a foreign demand for any part of it. 
This means that the farmers in our wheat growing sec- 
tions will get far less than the cost of production if they are 
forced to place it upon the market. 

Arkansas in 1919 sold its rice crop for $3.00 a bushel. . 
Last season they grew 8,800,000 bushels and were unable 
to dispose of it even at fifty cents a bushel except in small 
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quantities, and it is being ground and used as stock food. 
But only in small quantities are they able to dispose of it 
in this way. Can you blame the rice farmers of Arkansas 
who grew it if they are not embued with a strong desire 
to increase or even equal their 1920 acreage another sea- 
son? 

Look at our wool producing states in the northwest. 
Already we have wool enough stored away to meet all our 
demands for two years. At the auction sales by our gov- 
ernment in Boston recently the prices received were the 
lowest in five years, and were away below the cost of pro- 
duction. Nevertheless, huge quantities of wool are being 
brought in and added to our surplus because our fordgn 
friends will sell it at any price and we have the cash. Is 
this encouraging or will it spell disaster to the farmers of 
the great range country who are engaged in sheep hus- 
bandry? What I have said illustrates what is happening 
all over our country. The tobacco growers, the livestock 
growers, the fruit growers, are all being hit alike and are 
compelled to sell for prices way below the cost of pro- 
duction. Every state in our union is hard hit by the de- 
mand and price obtainable for some special crop which is 
grown by it in abundance. 

Foreign countries want to send their goods to this coun- 
try to pay their interest and apply on the principal which 
they owe us. This they must do and they will do it be- 
cause it means salvation to their industrial life as nations. 
Our manufacturers already sense the full danger of this 
competition. We cannot blame them if they strenuously 
strive to avert the catastrophe. Nevertheless, they should 
not expect the farmers to make this competition less severe 
by raising more farm products to be sold at less than cost 
price that the cost of living for their laborers may be made 
less so that they will be willing to take a reduced per diem 
wage. 

Never before has there been a time, in our opinion, 
when it was as necessary for all classes to join hands and 
work together in an effort to regain and maintain our pre- 
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war industrial and agricultural prosperity. It must be a 
union in which the needs and conditions of all shall be con- 
sidered by the whole in a fair, impartial and open-minded 
way. It must be a union in which individuals and groups 
of interest shall give and take. It cannot be a successful 
conference, the result of which shall be the greatest good 
for all, if the dominating spirit is alone that of getting. 

The reader may, perhaps, think we are looking at things 
through glasses that are "blue." The lenses which we are 
using are clear as crystal and it is the truth pure and una- 
dulterated which we have stated. 

This is the viewpoint of the Connecticut farmer as ex- 
pressed through the State Board of Agriculture. 

Respectfully sumbitted, 

LEONARD H. HEALEY, 

Secretary. 
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THE FARM AS A HOME 



By Dr. N. S. Mayo of Chicago, 111. 

It may seem strange that one coming from a great city 
should speak to you — most of you, I hope, all of you, farm- 
ers — on the subject of the farm as a home; and yet, after 
all, it is only by comparison sometimes that we are able to 
form a fair opinion. I was raised on a farm and have been 
in farm work most of my life, and have been in a great 
city only the last few years; so I think I can bring to you 
a very unprejudiced and unbiased opinion upon this sub- 
ject. We are in a period of great unrest; of social unrest, 
industrial unrest and economic unrest. Those of us who 
live in a great city, even though we may be optimists by 
nature, when we see there the great seething masses of 
humanity, sometimes grow pessimistic as to the future that 
lies before us as a country and as a people. And yet, when 
one comes from the city and goes out into the country, and 
sees the farm homes and the farm life going on as always, 
one feels that there is the salvation of American^ life. So, 
tonight, I want to point out to you some things that the 
farm offers as a home that cannot be had in the city. 

The farm, the country, the farm home, is the great sta- 
bilizer of society. It has been my pleasant fortune to have 
ipent some years in a Latin American country, to havo 
gone through a revolution in that country ; and one of the 
great problems that faces Latin America is the lack of 
stability; and one of the reasons for that is the lack of 
small farmers owning their land. In those countries the 
land is owned by a relatively few large land owners. When 
you give a man a piece of land for a home, then you have 
tied him to the soil, and he is a bulwark for society and for 
a government that will protect him and his home. 

The recent census has shown that more than fifty per 
cent of the population of the United States now lives in 
cities. It is not necessary for me to tell you what New 
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England stands for historically in American life. Just a 
few days ago I was talking with a foreigner, a man un- 
usually well educated, a man of wide experience and ob- 
servation, and we were discussing the question of national 
prohibition in America ; and he said to me : 

"Why, that comes from the Puritanism of New Eng- 
land." 

I said, "How is that? The Puritans were not teetotal- 
ers.'* 

"No," he said, "But the ideals and the ability to carry 
their ideals into effect is the Puritan heritage from New 
Hingland." 

Tnen 1 remembered in the little town in Kansas where 
I lived a good many years ago, settled by a colony from the 
State of Connecticut, where every man in the colony was 
equipped with a Sharp rifle, that that little town was a 
prohibition town long before the State of Kansas went for 
prohibition. It was the influence of those men from New 
England that made Kansas a prohibition state. Those men 
from N e w England crossed the prairies, as the old Pilgrims 
crossed the sea, to make the West, as the East, a home- 
stead of the free. And that same element has finally wov- 
en itself into the life of America. 

But whatever the history of New England has been, it 
has been the history of men and women who were raised 
on the farms in New England. It is a great heritage to 
you, here in this day and in this generation ; but one can- 
not live upon the past alone. The question is — what can 
we do that our sons and our daughters can take their plac- 
es in American life as the men and women of the genera- 
tions that have gone, to serve as well in their day as did 
their ancestors. 

The farm home is different from almost any other home. 
Those of us who live in a city simply have a place to live, 
but the farm home combines not only a place to live, but 
a place to raise a family ; and after all, that is the great 
aim and object of life; so that the work of the farm and 
the life of the farm home is inseparably bound up. There- 
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in lies one of the greatest things that the farm home has to 
offer in American life. 

I will admit that the farm home is not necessarily a 
place to get rich. There is probably no one class of society 
that works harder for the returns they get in a financial 
way than do the farmers ; and there is probably no class in 
American life that pays a larger percentage towards car- 
rying on the work of the nation in the way of taxes than 
does the farmer. It is for the reason that his property — 
his land is there ; it cannot be hidden ; his acres, his live- 
stock, everything he has is there, to be taken account of 
by the tax gatherer. And yet, with all that, he can say, as 
did the poet of old, "It may be poor and ugly and ill- 
favored, but it is mine." 

One of the great advantages of the farm home, I think, 
is the integrity that is inculcated in that home. I don't 
mean to say that one cannot raise a family in a city, but 
the boy or girl who is raised in a city and makes good has 
to overcome many difficulties, those relating particularly 
to what I may call the artificial things of life, because a 
great city is seething with unrest, with crime, with dissipa- 
tion, with all the artificial phases of human society ; while 
in the country, on the farm, the boy or girl has to do with 
nature, and nature is always true. So, it seems to me, th-'t 
one of the fundamental things and one of the best oppor- 
tunities that the farm home offers is to train a boy or girl 
in strict integrity, to teach them to be honest from princi- 
ple and not from policy, because upon strict integrity rests 
everything in this life and probably in the life to come. 

Next, I think, one of the greatest advantages of the farm 
home is that there a boy or girl is taught to work. I know 
there are a great many of us who complain about how hard 
we have to work and how hard work is ; and that some in- 
dividuals may work themselves to death. I want to tell 
you that an individual who works himself to death is a 
very rare bird. He may work himself to death, but I want 
to say to you that work is one of the greatest blessings 
that Almighty God ever conferred upon humanity ; and it 
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is a good work well done that is the key to all substantial 
progress. 

Another thing, is the opportunity that the farm home 
offers in th(B training in self-reliance. I remember here in 
this city probably twenty or more years ago, hearing a man 
tell of a farmer he had visited in this state — it was during 
the Boer War in South Africa — and the farmer wanted to 
show this man a bull so he sent his two boys out to get the 
bull. The boys went out and came back and said they 
couldn't get him, and the farmer said : ''Boys, that bull is • 
General DeWet in South Africa and you are the British. 
You go out and surround him and get him in here." They 
went back and they finally came back covered with sweat 
and glory because they brought the bull in. I want to tell 
you that the ability to accomplish and to overcome is one 
of the greatest educational advantages that an individual 
can have ; and I believe that you will agree with me that 
there is no place like a farm to teach a boy or a girl to de- 
pend upon himself or herself in overcoming difficulties that 
are bound to arise in everyday work. 

Aside from the work and the strict integrity that is in- 
culcated, there should come a training in thoughtfulness 
for others; and I believe that there is no better place to 
get that training than in the farm home where the work 
and the business of gaining a livelihood is combined under 
one roof tree. There is one thing that the world probably 
craves more than anything else, and that one thing is not 
after all money ; it is a question of human sympathy ; and 
it seems to me that in the farm home is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for developing this phase of character. And in the 
farm home, too, there should be music; and there should 
be hospitality. It seems to me that the average individual 
has very erroneous ideas as to what constitutes true hos- 
pitality. It has been my fortune, as it has been yours, to 
have been entertained most delightfully many times by 
friends; and yet the example of hospitality that stands out 
in all my life is the case of an individual whom I ran across 
in a Latin American country. 
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I rode up to a little shack by the side of the road 
to inquire the way; I didn't see anyone in front, so 1 
rode around behind the shack. There sat a native on his 
heels with a half dozen sweet potatoes on the tin top of a 
lard can. He held up his dish and said, "Won't you have 
dinner with me? ^' 

I said, *1 will. Thank you." 

And that dinner, of all others, stands out as an example 
of true hospitality. So it doesn't make very much differ- 
ence what we have to offer — as this fellow said to me in 
Spanish, "I haven't much but my heart is with it." And 
that, after all, makes hospitality. 

And then, on this farm home you should have animals. 
Do you know that one of the great pleasures of life is in 
having a good animal? Your automobiles will have 
crumbled into dust, you will never remember them except 
for the trouble they gave you ; but if you have had a good 
animal, you will remember that animal and it will be a 
source of pleasure to you as long as the mind has its cun- 
ning. And more than their usefulness on the farm, they 
have their artistic value, the beautiful, and they cultivate 
that which is best in us. A few years ago in Virginia, in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley, I was talking with a 
number of farmers and they were discussing who in that 
locality had done the most for the community. One of 
them said that Congressman So-and-So had done the most 
for the community because he got a fine federal building 
for the town. Someone else said, "No, Mr. So-and-So did 
a great deal more than that." 

"What did he do?" 

The man said, "He brought a certain stallion into this 
community," and they agreed that the man who brought 
that stallion into that community had done more in a ma- 
terial way for the community than anyone else that they 
could think of. So, there is the opportunity of helping 
your fellow man. Not long ago I went to see an old man, 
who as a boy had worked for us on the farm and helped us 
in breaking and training colts and handling horses, no? a 
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crippled, paralyzed old man ; and he was in an office 
where a number of men were and he asked me, "Do you 
remember a team. Flora and Jane, that you used to have?'' 

I remembered them well. 

He said, "They would pull the Capitol oflf its founda- 
tion." 

There was a little snicker went around the room. 

"If they didn't they would give it a fearful jolt." 

So it is with the good animals you have known. You 
will remember them in your declining years as one of the 
great pleasures of your life. You know as well as I that 
animals are essential to modem agriculture; and that no 
successful agriculture has ever been built up and main- 
tained for any considerable period of time except by the 
keeping up of the fertility of the soil by the use of animals. 

I believe that the home training should be just as good 
as it can be ; and if it does not keep the boys and the girls 
on the farm — ^you cannot keep them all on the farm — ^it 
should be such a training that when the boys and girls 
leave home to go out into the world for themselves, they 
will want to come back to the old home. After the home 
training comes the training in the common schools. I don't 
know now what the common schools are in Connecticut, 
but I am sure that they ought to be better than they are to-J 
day. You must remember that all the training that ninety 
or ninety-five per cent of the future Americans get, aside 
from the home training, is what they get in the common 
schools ; and it is your duty and it is my duty to make those 
common schools just as good as it is possible to make them. 
This state, every state in the Union, has schools and col- 
leges for the training of their sons and daughters, into 
which are put large sums of money ; that they may make 
more in a material way — ^not that entirely — but that they 
shall make better citizens for our country; and the state 
and the country as a whole realize that fact — ^it is best to 
give the future generation the best they can in the way of 
an education. And in this education, I believe, first and 
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foremost should come a training in the language, or moth- 
er tongue. 

I believe that the English language is destined to dom- 
inate the world ; and 1 believe that our boys and our girls 
should have the very best training in the mother tongue 
that we are able to give them. And after that, I should 
put close to that, a training in the natural sciences; in bot- 
any, m psychology, in geology, in the things of nature ; be- 
cause to the individual who works on the farm, there is 
nothing that brings him into closer touch with nature or 
with nature's God; the nature that is about him every- 
where, on every hand, and in myriads of forms and faces 
than a thorough training in the natural sciences, because 
if he understands nature he can read sermons in stones and 
in brooks, and good in everything. But while you have 
here in this old !N utmeg State, a state agricultural college 
that gives a splendid training for your boys and girls, I 
know there is a question, a great American question, a 
great Yankee question, if you choose — will it pay? Will 
it pay to take four or more years of a boy's or girl's life for 
a higher education ? That depends. What do you mean 
by "pay"? Do you mean "money" ? Well, possibly. Yet 
if you reckon it in dollars and cents, statistics show that a 
man with a college education stands one chance in about 
thirty of attaining success, as the world measures it in 
dollars and cents, while a man without such education 
stands one chance in approximately three thousand ; and 
the man with a college education attains success, meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, at forty instead of fifty years of 
life. Does it pay? It is the only thing that does pay. We 
need money and properly so, for the good that we can do 
with it, for the pleasure it will bring to us. It is your duty 
to provide for yourself and those dependent on you, and 
for the proverbial rainy day and for the declining years ; 
but if you are working for a fortune for the pleasure you 
hope to get from it, when you have made your fortune, and 
if panics come and banks burst and you still have your for- 
tune, you will find that the cup of pleasure you hoped to 
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drink may have very bitter dregs; you have only a mis- 
spent life and a pile of paltry dollars for your heirs to 
fight over as soon as the clods have fallen on your coffin. 

So I think we should live every day the best we can ; the 
good Lord only knows how many days are ours to live. One 
of the greatest blessings, one of the greatest pleasures of 
life is to help your fellow man; and I want to say to you 
that there is no other one thing that will give you greater 
opportunity to help your fellow man than a liberal edu- 
cation. So, in summing up my message to you tonight on 
the farm as a home, I want to say to you that I think there 
is no better place to raise a family than on a farm home ; 
there is no better place to teach the boys and girls strict 
integrity ; there is no better place to teach them to work ; 
and when you have given them the best education that it is 
possible for you to give them, you pan say to them, "Go, 
and God speed'' ; and you will know that they will have a 
treasure that "Neither moth nor rust can corrupt nor 
thieves break through and steal." 
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HORSES VS. MOTOR VEHICLES FOR SHORT AND 

LONG HAULS 



By Wayne Dinsmore of Chicago, 111. 

A good many people have the idea that the horse is no 
longer of any particular importance. They judge from the 
fact that they see relatively few of them on the streets, 
that they have been very largely put out of commission. 
Yet there are today more than twenty-five million horses 
and mules in the United States; so, for a dead one, the 
horse is a pretty live animal yet. 

During all history, the horse has been the closest com- 
panion of man ; good horses have been the measure of a 
nation's power, prosperity and pleasure from the begin- 
ning of time. In the earliest days, horses served the peo- 
ples by their speed in looking after herds and flocks ; their 
strength served in the earliest crude attempts at agricul- 
ture ; and from that time down to the present we find that 
the nations which have led in civilization, and in the prog- 
ress of the world, have been those that had good horses, 
that have bred good horses, and that have known how to 
use them and use them effectively. Great Britain and this 
country have been foremost in the development of our im- 
proved breeds. 

Let me give you a little idea of what the actual situation 
is in this country. As I know most of you are interested 
more particularly in the farm horse, most of what I have 
to say will have to do with draft horses. 

For the last fifty or sixty years there has been a steady 
development in our horse stocks ; each year saw the breed- 
ing of better ones, and more of them, until 1910. Since 
1910 we have had a decrease in horses both in cities and 
on farms ; and that decrease has been due to a combina- 
tion of factors. That combination of factors grew largely 
out of the war, but there were other matters which had 
some influence. We had an enormous demand for meat 
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animals, and for grains. Prices went to unprecedented 
figures. You know that because you people in this state 
have to buy grains ; you don't raise enough for your own 
consumption ; and that is true of all this northeastern sec- 
tion. Within recent years, Pennsylvania and New York 
and the states East and North have never raised enough 
horses for their own use, nor enough grain and hay for the 
animals raised on the farms in this territory. And yet you 
have an important interest in horses here in this state be- 
cause they furnish the most economical motive power on 
your city, town and village streets, and they furnish the 
most economical power on your farms. That is not mere 
say-so. It is supported by actual proof. Horsemen and 
mule men and allied industries have been living in a fool's 
paradise for the last ten years. I mean this — ^they as- 
sumed that the merits of the horse were such that his value 
was well-known, so well-known that no other type of pow- 
er could possibly displace in any considerable degree the 
horses and mules ; but they reckoned without the extreme 
advertising skill and salesmanship of the motor interests ; 
they reckoned without the great exports that were made 
to foreign countries ; and they reckoned without the high 
prices of animals and grains. All of these factors have so 
curtailed production, that we find there has been a serious 
decrease, creating a need for stimulated breeding and 
stimulated use. 

Let me bring it right home to the ladies of the audience. 
You buy your groceries and they are delivered perhaps by 
motor trucks. Do you know that every time your grocery 
man is using a motor truck to deliver your groceries it 
costs $150 a month, while he can use a horse-drawn ve- 
hicle for $80 a month to do the same work; and that he 
charges the difference to you? That much of difference 
in costs is there. It is borne out by the cost records of some 
of the biggest concerns in this country, such as the Nation- 
al Biscuit Company in New York City, Borden's Dairy 
Products Company and other big corporations which have 
kept careful detailed cost accounts. They know absolute- 
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ly what it costs them. They find that at the present time 
the very lowest you can reckon on is around $150 a month, 
for each motor-delivery unit, exclusive of the driver. 

In that way, needlessly extravagant methods of delivery 
have become common throughout the country. In the last 
ten years we have been running wild in an era of extrava- 
gance that is unparalleled. The cost-plus proposition prac- 
ticed during the war is perhaps responsible for some of it ; 
and part of it is due to the thought that an unusually large 
amount of money was coming in, and we didn't stop to 
reckon on the cost. That led to much of the substitution 
that occurred. One of the very largest makers and dis- 
tributors of food products in this country told me that they 
were very glad to give what information they could, drawn 
from their own records, because they said they knew that 
the transportation of goods, particularly food products, 
came home to every family in this country. They went on 
to say that the lowest cost, the most economical methods 
of transportation are used in the transportation of their 
products because whenever extravagant methods are used 
some one has to pay the bill ; and that some one invariably 
is the ultimate consumer. So this high cost era that we 
have been going through is in no slight degree due to that 
very thing, needlessly extravagant methods of transporta- 
tion. 

In this particular section, you are interested not only in 
the use of horses in cities, towns and villages, but also in 
their use on farms. The Horse Association of America, 
which I represent, was organized a little over a year ago. 
It is a non-profit corporation, organized under the laws of 
Illinois. Its purpose is to aid and encourage the breed- 
ing, raising and use of horses and mules. It has to do 
with every breed and every type of horse, for work and for 
pleasure. The first thing that we did was to start out and 
get the facts, because we needed proof first of all. If 
proof did not exist that horses were more economical, more 
reliable and more eflScient in certain lines of work th?.r 
their substitute, jt would be useless to wage a campaign. 
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We knew that horses were more reliable, more economical 
and more efficient in certain lines of work than any other 
substitute, but we had to get actual proof, pile up the evi- 
dence, case upon case, before we could establish our con- 
tention. 

During the last year we have had investigators in every 
important city in the United States to delve into the com- 
parative costs in order to get the evidence we were look- 
ing for. We had investigators in Boston, New York, Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo, Rochester, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chat- 
tanooga, Indianapolis, Atlanta, Birmingham, East St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and other Missouri River 
points, and even in Denver and San Francisco. Briefly, this 
is what we found — in every one of those cities, where we 
went, to men who were in the truck business, in the dray- 
age business, in the business of moving heavy goods, — we 
found in every city of importance in this country two main 
points: First, that on hauling heavy loads where econ- 
omical transportation was the chief consideration, horses 
were more economical, within their working radius, than 
any type of motor power. I mean within a distance of ten 
miles, because horses can easily go ten miles and back in 
a day, — many put it over that. And then in crowded cities, 
where frequent stops and starts occur, horses are more 
economical than any other power. Many large concerns 
use horse-drawn equipment on all hauls within ten miles 
of their plant, where they are moving heavy goods, at a 
low cost, on which there is no special rush. 

On delivery work, on pick-up work, such as milk routes 
and grocery delivery and all kinds of many-stop work, we 
found that the larger companies, which keep the most 
careful cost records, are hauling by horses; Bordens in 
New York have three thousand horses and Sheffield Farms 
one thousand seven hundred horses for use on short hauls. 
A significant statement was made to me by the manager of 
the Sheffield Farms that in the last year they had increased 
their motor truck equipment eight trucks, and during the 
same time they had added one hundred seventy-one horses 
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to their equipment, making one thousand eight hundred 
horses and forty-eight motor trucks all told. 

Recently, in Detroit, the National Biscuit Company took 
a map of the city, drew a circle five miles distant from the 
plant, and the general supervisor gave the men instruc- 
tions to make delivery within that radius with horse-drawn 
equipment ; on hauls of over twelve miles, with motorized 
equipment ; between five and twelve miles with whichever 
one circumstances seemed to dictate, giving precedence to 
horses. 

I have emphasized this simply because much of the de- 
crease in breeding which has occurred in recent years has 
been due to the fear instilled in your farmers that horses 
were not going to be used any longer. Other factors have 
had their influence ; but overhanging it all is this shadow 
of doubt that there would be no use for horses in the fu- 
ture. Dealers and manufacturers of motorized equipment 
said to the farmer, "You needn't breed any more horses ; 
there will be no call for them," and they said to the other 
side, "The farmer isn't going to raise them any more." Of 
course, if they can make horses scarce, the prices will go 
so high that people will be driven to motorized equipment 
in self-defense. 

Now, what about the situation today? What is the 
scarcity today? It is in foals, yearlings and two-year olds. 
We have enough horses three years and over to do the 
work for the time being, but we are extremely short on 
the young stock. Most people in this state do not raise 
horses. Most of you are using horses but do not raise 
them. You find it suits your purposes to buy those shipped 
from the west, or worn-out city horses. That is all right. 
You can get them cheap ; they probably do good service 
for you, but back at the source of supply in the central 
west, where they are raised, what is the situation? Ten 
states in the central west produce two-thirds of the horses ; 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska and the two Dakotas, produce the surplus. They 
produced nearly one million, two hundred thousand of the 
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yearlings in 1910; the other states produced about eight 
hundred thousand. In recent years they have not been 
breeding the mares. One farmer said : "I have always 
raised good horses; in 1917 1 simply quit breeding because 
grain had gone up so high. I figured that I could make 
more money in some other way. I am sorry I didn't keep 
on now, because the horses I now have are getting old ; 
when I went out this fall to buy some good young horses I 
found there were but very few to be had, especially few 
of the kind I wanted." So it is that there is a shortage of 
this good young stock in the west. Horses are higher now 
and they are going to continue to get higher for the next 
five years, because it takes four years from the time a mare 
is bred until the colt is old enough to render full service. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association made a survey as 
of July 1st, 1920, of forty-three counties covering thirty- 
two thousand farms. They found two hundred fifty-eight 
thousand horses or seven and one-third per farm; forty- 
five thousand mares of breeding age ; a little less than nine 
thousand colts; less than one colt to three and a half 
farms ; one colt to five mares of breeding age. At that rate 
it would take twenty-seven years for the State of Illinois 
to reproduce the horses which are on their own farms now. 
Breeding has fallen to one-third of the normal. The farms 
in the west are not going to have as many horses in the 
next two or three years as they have had, and prices are 
certainly going up. That is why we ate urging so hard 
for increased breeding in this and every other section, be • 
cause those of you who have mares and access to good stal- 
lions should breed those mares and at least raise your own 
replacements. I don't anticipate that this state is ever go- 
ing to produce niany horses ; but you can do what the Scot- 
tish farmers are doing. They have their pasture land the 
same as you do ; they have to feed their horses a large pro- 
portion of the year just as you have ; but those Scottish 
farmers are buying good big draft colts coming three years 
old ; they work them three or four years and sell them at a 
handsome profit. Horses are at their best for city work as 
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six, seven and eight year olds. They appreciate in value 
up to that time. You can profit from this method if you 
have the judgment to do it, and will use them as those 
Scottish farmers use them. Those who lack judgment, 
who are not good care-takers, will never do it with success, 
but I expect to see the good farmers of this state and the 
other eastern states gradually work into the plan, buying 
up good three-year olds, working them three or four years, 
and then passing them on into the cities at a profit. 

This brings us up to the question of the tractor versus 
the horse on the farm. There has been a lot of talk that 
tractors are going to displace horses on farms. If there is 
a place on earth where tractors can be used advantageous- 
ly, where they can be expected to replace horses, it is on 
those great farms in the northwest; yet out in the Cana- 
dian Northwest, tractors have been tried again^ horses, 
and man after man, having thoroughly tried them out, has 
gone back to the horses, because horses are more reliable 
and more economical. 

In Alberta, Canada, where there are some of the most 
famous farms in the world, one of them, thirty thousand 
acres under the control of a corporation, where they have 
made the world's record in wheat production, raising over 
one hundred thirty bushels of oats per acre on nearly one 
thousand acres, and producing fifty-one bushels of wheat 
to the acre on one thousand acres, — so they do good farm- 
ing there — kept detailed costs. The President wrote me 
that even then, when oats were $1.15 a bushel, they were 
using their horses and permitting their tractors to stand 
idle because they considered it good business. He said, on 
their dry land, he believed that at the current prices of 
grain, 1920, horse-broken land would produce from three 
to four dollars' worth more grain to the acre than that 
worked by tractors. 

The same thing is demonstrated in Dakota and in Mon- 
tana, where experiments show fifteen per cent more yield 
per acre on land tilled by horses than on land tilled by 
tractors. One particular test made in the fall of 1918 
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showed that it cost forty-two cents per acre to prepare the 
land with horse-drawn equipment, sixty cents with steam 
tractors, and seventy cents with gas tractors; and 
these costs did not take depreciation into account. If de- 
preciation had been considered, the difference would have 
been much greater, because depreciation on horses is prac- 
tically nil, in fact we usually make some money on the 
horses, while the depreciation in machinery is very heavy. 
That same testimony is borne out by Mr. I. D. O'Don- 
nell, who has a six hundred forty acre farm at Billings, 
Montana, a man of standing in his community. When he 
was in my office some -weeks ago discussing this proposi- 
tion, he said a very efficient salesman had induced him to 
buy a big tractor ; after two seasons he had to discard it 
because it was ruining his land ; so packing the soil that it 
took four years to work it into shape again. Then he 
bought a smaller one, but after using it a couple of seasons 
he found the same situation, and he said further that it was 
not nearly as economical as the horses. At the start of 
the season, the tractor seemed to have the advantage, but 
before the season was over, the horses had done more 
work than the tractor and at much less cost. He told me 
I could put it as strong as I wanted to, that they were not 
going to use tractors in his country from that time on. He 
said he didn't know a single farmer that wanted to buy 
one. His land was black soil, forty feet deep, level land, 
in the Yellowstone Valley. If a man under those conditions 
cannot use tractors advantageously, do you think you can 
up here on these rocky hills with little fields and stones to 
contend with? You cannot do it. You are like a lot of 
other fellows who have been "sold" on them, and now as 
a man in your own community said, "I have a second-hand 
tractor I want to sell and I am looking for some sucker to 
unload it onto." If you want a perfectly good second- 
hand tractor you hunt him up tomorrow, for you can get 
it cheap. So I would emphasize just as strongly as I pos- 
sibly can that you cannot afford to monkey with those 
things ; they will pack your soil ; they will cost you more 
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by far than the same work with horses ; and you can well 
ait'ord to use more horses where your land is reasonably 
level. I know that some oi your fields are too small, some 
land too rough, too stony, to permit of the use of the 
large outfits we have in tne west. There we have men 
usmg eight or nine horses on three or four bottom plows, 
plowmg over twelve acres per day. It is just as easy to 
drive eight or nine horses as it is to drive two. I liave 
hanaiea horses of all kinds and descriptions ever since i 
was live years old. I know what 1 am talking about. iTou 
fellows tnat thmk you cannot drive five or six horses on a 
plow and harrow need to go out west and take some les- 
sons from the little boys 1 nave seen out there, driving si\ 
horses on a harrow, and riding a pony in back of it. 

isut to return to the work of the Horse Association of 
America. We are gathenng proof from all parts of the 
ilnitea btates, bearing on the economy of the horse and his 
place m city transportation and farm work; and we are 
putting that proof before the farmers of the country ana 
Deiore the users of transportation in cities in every 
way we can. We have put this information in DooKiet 
form and in letter form and sent it out all over the country. 
1 have m my othce at the Union Stock ^aras in Chicago, 
the names and addresses of every drayman and xransier 
man m the United States, and they have had letters and 
literature from us three times during the past eigne 
months, because when men have been successfully urgea 
to put motorized equipment in place of horses on drayage, 
it has been general that they did not know what their horse 
costs were. The man at the head of one of the big cor- 
porations in New York City said to me that whenever mo- 
tor trucks had been sold in cities within the horse zone, it 
was because the man in charge didn't know what horse 
costs were. He said that when a salesman came in and 
tried to sell him a motor truck and told him that the motor 
truck cost only eleven dollars a day where a horse outfit 
cost fourteen dollars a day, he simply pulled down his cost 
records covering twenty years and showed him that he 
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didn't know what he was talking about, that he was either 
grossly ignorant or a liar. He told me that the cost of 
operaung one of the single horse-drawn units during the 
year l^li^ in the city of New York, was only fifty-eight 
dollars a month, and that it cost one hundred and sixteen 
dollars per month to put a five-ton team truck on the 
streets of i^ew York; while their gas trucks cost twenty- 
five dollars a day. in other words, it cost twice as much to 
operate a nve-ton gas truck as it does a five-ton team truck. 

iNow, ladies and gentlemen, that is the kind of proof we 
are getting ; and we are not putting out a single statement 
tnac IS noc backed up by the signature of the responsible 
otiicer of the company giving us the data. We do not put 
out anything that there is any come-back on. 

To reach the farmers, our literature in the pamphlet 
form goes to all of the agricultural colleges of the states, 
and to the extension men and the county agents. Last, but 
not least, it is going to the country bankers. I want to say 
to you that this has been one of our very best lines of at- 
tack. The bankers, more than any one else perhaps, real- 
ize the situation m which many farmers have been put by 
buying tractors. One of them said to me that he had no 
money to loan for the purchase of tractors because he had 
Observed tnat very trequently the farmers who bougnc 
tractors had not made enough to pay for the cost. He said 
that It a man wanted to buy a good team of horses or mules 
he would let him have the money ; that it was a good in- 
vestment; tnat tne team would increase m value; and cnac 
tne leliow generally got by successfully. Every banker 
m tnose ten central western states has had two letters and 
literature irom us. 1 think the bankers in JSew England 
have nad at least one communication from us in tne last 
year, and we expect to extend that work. I wish you coula 
see tne letters l have had in reply, and the requests tor 
additional copies ot our literature. As business men, they 
know that whenever one of their farmers makes an un- 
wise financial investment the community is just that mucn 
the loser. Suppose an oil stock salesman comes m and sells 
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oil stock for $400 a share. He departs with the money. 
Subsequently that stock proves to be worthless or near it, 
and if those who bought it get only $100 out of it, that 
particular community as a whole is out just that much 
money, for the members of the community have just that 
much less with which to buy staples or luxuries sold in the 
community. 

Whenever a tractor is bought that proves an unwise in- 
vestment, the whole community suffers by the amount of 
the loss. Three seasons ago a man bought a tractor for 
$4,000. At the same time he bought some horses and 
mules; used both motor equipment and the livestock the 
same length of time. When he was closing out a year ago, 
the tractor and all equipment that went with it brought 
just $400 ; the horses and mules that he bought at the same 
time as the tractor, brought $300 more than they cost. But 
he was out $3,600 on the tractor, he had that much less to 
spend for commodities, or for the education of his boys 
and girls. 

I don't mean to say that the tractor and truck have no 
place. The truck has a place, and that is on long hauls 
where its competitor is the railroad ; but the motor truck 
has not paid for the cost of its roadbed as the railroads 
have to do. It took the highways already constructed by 
the general taxpayers. Whenever the motor trucks have 
to bear their cost of road construction, as the railroads 
have to bear their cost of railroad construction, motor 
truck transportation will be a very different proposition 
from what it is now. 

In conclusion, I simply want to drive home these points : 
Horses and mules should be used in every instance where 
they are cheaper than other types of power; second, the 
big corporations that keep exact cost accounts, with the 
means of knowing exactly what their costs are, have de- 
cided that on hauls within a horse's working radius, and 
on all pick-up delivery work^ horses are more economical ; 
therefore, if you are in a position to decide on which shall 
be bought, just remember what these big companies have 
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discovered ; and if you are buying groceries from a man 
who is using a high-toned truck for delivery, remember 
you are helping to pay for it. Furthermore, if you are a 
farmer, don't be misled under any circumstances into buy- 
ing a tractor for field work. If you want an engine for en- 
silage cutting, or for cutting wood, get something that is 
proper for that work ; but don't buy a tractor with the idea 
that you are going to displace a material number of horses, 
for you are destined to certain disappointment. 
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POULTRY AS A CASH CROP ON NEW ENGLAND 

FARMS 



By J. H. Putnam, County Agricultural Ajgent, 

Greenfield, Mass. 

When 1 get on a train and start for Connecticut I always 
have tne leenng mac i am gomg nome, tnereiore, 1 am ax- 
ways giaa 10 come aown nere and see so many lamiliar 
laces. 

lae subject I have been assigned is a pretty broad one 
ana gives a wnoie lot oi laucuae. The nrsc quescion mac 
always crops ouc is how ought a farm to be organized to 
oe promauie. in tne management of the farm mere are a 
lew lactors mat tne specialist ana tne sciencihc man nave 
brougnc out wnicn are aimerent trom wnat some of us 
tnmK. Tney say tne most important factor is tne size oi 
tne Dusmess. W e have small larms and small farmers on 
tnem ; tney say there is no money in farming, keeping tnree 
cows ana a aozen hens. They have not even tackled a 
boy s joD and tney speak of gectmg a man's pay; we ought 
to nave at lease enougn doing on the tarm to make it a 
boy s job. Tne next lactor is the quality of the yield; the 
nexc IS labor emciency ; the next one, which 1 tnink espe- 
cially applies here tonight, is the matter of diversity of 
casn crops. We used to think that the specialist was the 
man wno made money on the farm, but figures show thac 
that IS not always so. The diversity farmer is the man who 
in the long run makes good. The tobacco man who raises 
nothing but tobacco often gets caught; the onion man 
sometimes loses, but where they have both they usually 
have one crop that pays. 

What cash crops do we want? I sent out a question- 
naire in our county two or three months ago, and a few of 
the questions were : 

"What is the size of your farm?" 

"How many acres did you cultivate last year?" 

"Did you make any money last year?" 
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"Have you made money for the last ten years?" 

"What were the principal sources of your income?" 

These replies came from twenty fairly prosperous hill 
farmers, from thirteen valley farmers, and three in the 
back hill towns : they are representative. 

Over two hundred acres, twelve replied. Ten made a 
profit, and two did not. 

Between one and two hundred acres, twelve replied. 
Eight made a profit, one didn't, and the other three did 
not know whether they did or not. 

Farms under one hundred acres, thirteen replied. Seven 
made a profit, three didn't, and the other three did not 
know whether they did or not. 

In other words eighty-three per cent of the big farms 
paid, sixty-six per cent of the medium-sized farms paid, 
and fifty-four per cent of the small farms paid. 

In answer to the question as to how many acres they had 
under cultivation, of those having over five acres undei* 
cultivation last year, eighty-two per cent paid ; those hav- 
ing under five acres, fifty-five per cent paid. 

The answers to the questions indicated that of the three 
who raised potatoes, two made a profit and one did not, of 
the thirteen who raised apples, twelve made a profit and 
one did not — ^that's ninety-three per cent; apples are a 
pretty good cash crop. 

Of the twenty-one engaged in dairying fifteen made a 
profit and six did not. 

Of the seven raising onions five made a profit and two 
did not. 

Of the five tobacco farmers four made a profit and one 

did not. 

Maple products; two, both profitable. 

Sheep raising ; two, both profitable. 

Of the five raising poultry, four found it profitable and 
one did not — eighty per cent. 

You will see that of those in which the crop was a real 
factor in the success on the farm, apples stood at the head 
with ninety-three per cent of the farms growing them as 
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a cash crop showing a profit, and poultry was second with 
eighty per cent as a cash crop showing a profit. Most of 
these men are dairy farmers. Last year, therefore, poul- 
try was a successful and useful cash crop in our county as 
shown by those figures. One boy in three years made 
enough money to buy a Ford automobile ; his father gave 
him enough to make it a Dodge ; last year he carried four 
hundred hens; cleared up $1,000 on poultry alone, besides 
helping his father. Another farmer kept his hens over the 
cattle barn. The cattle underneath kept the hens warm in 
winter and they had free range all summer. They laid 
well all winter and for the last ten years his poultry has 
paid all the living expenses of his large family. The farm- 
er can raise poultry and eggs cheaper than the profession- 
al poultry man or the man in the village, because he can 
feed them cheaper, the range doesn't cost him anything a,^ 
the hens destroy the insects. You cannot charge them 
with any land or overhead, because their usefulness more 
than pays for it, whereas the man in the city has to make 
a charge for those things. 

The average profit on flocks of over one hundred and 
twenty hens, taken before the period of high prices, about 
1915, was sixty-three cents; on flocks of less than one hun- 
dred twenty, ninety-eight cents, showing that the small 
flock paid best. The cost of feeding town flocks was 
ninety cents a hen as against sixty-one cents for the farm 
flock ; in the matter of labor, to keep the hens in town cost 
sixty cents, on the farm twenty-eight cents ; less than half. 
In the matter of equipment it will cost one-third more in 
town than on the farm; in the matter of profit the town 
shows thirty-eight cents and the farm eighty-seven cents. 

The farmer, then, ought to be able to make a profit 
from his hens. It is very evident that he does, but he ought 
to make more; he ought to keep more hens and have a 
bigger business. That is especially true of the small farm- 
er. There is no way the small farmer can increase his 
business with so little trouble and his profit so much as by 
keeping poultry. He needs to keep more and better birds. 
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In the matter of breeding, we have the advantage today of 
selecting birds from known strains of good layers. A man 
who breeds from any old thing is very, very foolish. Every 
poultry man today practices culling. We didn't know any- 
thing about it a number of years ago, but today we know 
that any farmer can go into his flock and cut out the poor 
ones, keeping the good ones over. The expense of raising 
young stock is considerable and the farmer must give con- 
sideration to what he can keep over to advantage. It has 
been found that the yearling hens average one hundred 
thirty-two eggs, take seventy pounds of feed, or six and 
four-tenths pounds per dozen eggs ; the two-year olds av- 
erage ninety-three eggs, take sixty-eight pounds of feed, or 
eight and four-tenths pounds per dozen eggs. The old 
hens, three-year olds, laid seventy-eight eggs m a year, ate 
seventy-four pounds of feed, at a cost per dozen of twelve 
and two-tenths cents. The average of the three, you see, 
is ri^ht around nine pounds per dozen eggs ; three-quarters 
of a pound of food per egg. 

Now, those of you who were buying feed, in November 
and December, at not more than three cents a pound, and 
selling eggs for ten cents apiece, can very readily see that 
there was profit in keeping poultry during that period at 
least. The man who kept poultry during the last three 
months, who fed them properly, had them doing reason- 
ably well, had a gold mine. 

We must have more vigorous breeders ; we must hatch 
our poultry earlier. That is one place where the farmer 
falls down more than anywhere else; he usually hatches 
too late. 

We have all heard a lot about a balanced ration. We 
not only need a balanced ration for poultry but for every- 
thing we feed. It has been impressed upon me lately — 
the need of a balance for everjrthing. The whole world 
seems to be out of balance. The farmer not only needs to 
feed his stock a balanced ration, but his farm must have a 
proper balance. Sometimes chickens can balance the ra- 
tion themselves if you give them the things they need ; and 
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sometimes a nation can balance itself if it gets the things 
it needs. We see our country today, the richest country in 
the world ; we have so much gold it isn't worth anything to 
us ; we have so many raised crops that they cannot be sold 
for cost of production. Europe is exporting its crops into 
this country; Danish butter and Spanish onions flood our 
markets. We have more gold and more crops than we 
know what to do with. We are out of balance. Until we 
get that balance back so that the value of our money is 
balanced with the world we are going to suffer. I am in 
favor of putting tariff on where it will help a little. We 
never can get back to sanity, to good conditions, to reason- 
able conditions, until we get a balance. 

The New England farmer has certainly had reason to 
pat himself on the back in the last three or four months. I 
don't suppose you feel that way about it. I know up our 
way they don't and yet the New England farmer has been 
able to sell his potatoes at cost of production ; those who 
sold early had a little profit; the apple grower has been 
able to get his cost back and something more; the onion 
grower up in the valley has dropped $600,000 ; and un- 
less something wonderful happens to the market in the 
next four weeks hundreds of carloads will be drawn out 
and thrown away and another $600,000 will be lost. But 
he has made a little something on his tobacco to balance 
up. In New England the dairyman has got out from under 
pretty fairly well ; he has got at least cost of production in 
the last few months. If you were out in Illinois and had 
land which cost you $375 an acre and had to sell your 
com for thirty-five cents a bushel ; if you were down south 
where it cost you thirty-five cents to raise your cotton and 
you had to sell it for five cents a pound, you would realize 
what it means to be a New England farmer ; and being a 
New England farmer you can pay thirty-five cents a bushel 
for corn because you feed it to hens and sell their eggs for 
seventy-five cents to a dollar a dozen. You ought to real- 
ize the opportunities of the New England farmer in poul- 
try. There is absolutely no agricultural crop in the world 
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that has paid the profit that hen fruit has paid in the last 
three months. I believe I can stand here and say tha 
not be afraid of contradiction. 

In closing, I just want to go back and say again that the 
man who makes his money on the farm must tackle a 
man's job ; and in order to do that you have got to have 
considerable product for sale. The small farmer espe- 
cially will find no other crop today, that he can raise with 
the expenditure of so little capital, that he can so quickly 
install, that will increase his income so much, as a good 
flock of poultry. So many people want to keep only twenty- 
five or thirty hens because they think if they keep a hun- 
dred or more they are going to lose money on theta. You 
cannot make as big a profit per hen, probably, on three or 
four hundred as you can on twenty-five or thirty, but you 
have got to raise more hens and more eggs if you want to 
make enough to amount to anything. I think I have sur- 
prised some of the farmers in my neighborhood by telling 
them to raise more crops this year. They say they have 
more stuff than they can sell now at a profit ; but it has 
been demonstrated that the farmers who made the profit 
in 1920 were the farmers who had the most land under 
cultivation and who raised the most crops, the men who 
did the most business. We have two crops in New Eng 
land that we raise more of than we use; onions and to- 
bacco. We can overproduce them ; but all the other agri- 
cultural crops we do not begin to raise enough of to serve 
our own market. And I tell you I don't believe there I 
anything you can do to your farm, especially the small 
farmer, that will help you bring it up to a man's size busi- 
ness as to increase your poultry flocks. 
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THE FARM FACTORY FOR FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 

PRODUCTS 



By Prof. W. W. Chenoweth of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 

Four years ago I spoke at Foot Guard Hall to the fruit 
growers on the same subject I have chosen for a short talk 
this afternoon, and the difference between the talk I gave 
at that time and the one I wish to give you today is that 
at that time I was speaking from a purely theoretical 
standpoint, and today from a practical standpoint. 

Four or five years ago the idea of associating with the 
fruit and vegetable growing industry a small farm factory 
to take care of the waste and imperfect grades was a mere 
dream, and there were not many people who were at all 
enthusiastic. It was a difficult matter to get people inter- 
ested enough; but we have undergone a great many 
changes in the last five years, and one of these has been to 
change that dream of these people into reality. We can 
show you today in Massachusetts more than a score of 
those factories doing a good business, because they are 
engaged in a type of work that has long been needed not 
only in Massachusetts, but in Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York and all of this eastern section where it is so 
densely populated. 

I will give you a few other instances just to show you 
the change of conditions from five years ago and the pres- 
ent time. At that time, we were giving six weeks' work in 
college to a group of students who were making their ma- 
jor work pomology. Last year the department of horticul- 
tural manufacturers gave the first work to the students, en- 
rolling seventy-seven, this year we have enrolled one hun- 
dred and fifty, with only two terms gone by, showing the 
interest the women and the men particularly, are taking in 
this type of work. They are seeing in it a possible solution 
of some of the wastes that are always associated with the 
growing and marketing of the highly perishable crops. 
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Furthermore, the Massachusetts Fruit Growers' Associa- 
tion, I think to its everlasting credit, has introduced into 
the state legislature a bill for an appropriation to erect a 
small building in which this department may carry on its 
work more efficiently than it has in the past, and in addi- 
tion to that, while several years ago we had practically no 
home manufacturing going on in our state, we now have a 
score or two doing a good business. These factories from 
one standpoint, from the standpoint of large businesis peo- 
ple, are small affairs, ranging from the housewife selling a 
few hundred dollars' worth, to a specialized farm factory 
selling from $2,000 to $10,000 worth of products. There 
are two distinct types of factories. One of these, a general 
type, is engaged in the growing of both fruits and vegeta- 
bles, manufacturing them into the various products and 
putting them on the market; the other, the specialized 
type, which is dealing primarily with one crop alone, that 
is the apple crop. We have only a few of these special- 
ized ones, and they are the ones we need the most, because 
the greatest waste in all of the fruit and vegetables grow- 
ing is that of the apple crop, and we are hoping that before 
many seasons pass we shall see a great many of these sp - 
cial factories taking care of the thousands of barrels of 
apples that now go to waste in the State of Connecticut. 
These are some of the indications of the situation as we 
have it in Massachusetts. 

I think that we will all agree that the small factory per- 
forms a definite function. In the first place it takes care of 
a great quantity of fresh products, it prevents a great deal 
of waste, and it makes possible a large amount of good 
food. Dr. Wiley said a few years ago that the Unite 1 
States' big job was eating, and I expect what Dr. Wiley 
said was right. If there is any one thing the people 
ought to be interested in, it is the food question, and we 
ought to be producing more food per capita in the New 
England States than we are at present, and anything we 
can do to help increase the food supply is to the credit and 
the financial benefit of the New England group. 
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A sufficient number of people have engaged in this work 
of manufacturing in our state to demonstrate a few facts. 
Four years ago these were all theories; today they are 
facts. We have demonstrated the fact that it will prevent 
a large amount of wastage in fruits and vegetables ; that it 
is the best possible market for culls and inferior grades of 
fruits and vegetables ; that it will result in an appreciable 
increase in the food supply ; that it is a splendid business 
proposition for the person or persons who are adapted to 
do that kind of work. For instance, a man living within 
three miles of the college started four years ago in this line 
of work. The year preceding this his gross sales were 
$10,000. It was all done on an investment for equipment 
of less than $100.00. This seems to be one great difficulty 
in starting a factory. A group of people come together 
and want to spend a great amount in equipment and get 
into competition with the big concerns which do the things 
by machinery that they should do with their hands. This 
man whose gross sales were $10,000, with this little equip- 
ment, probably had a better income than any man in your 
State College, except possibly the President. I offered him 
my salary for his profits, and he laughed at me ; he said 1 
would have to increase it a good deal before he would take 
it. The*work can be done at home in a small building ad- 
jacent thereto, and the market can be found, because it has 
been done by enough peoeple to convince us. This man 
started his work in June and stopped in November, having 
all the rest of the year to do what he pleased, and still 
drew a better income than I did. A man asked me the 
other day, "Why don't you go into it yourself, if there is so 
much money in it?" Money isn't the only thing in life. 
The enjoyment of life is one thing, and if I can make a liv- 
ing in my present situation and lay up something for old 
age, that satisfies me. 

Another illustration of a successful man in this line of 
work is a man in the eastern part of the state, who started 
this year for the first time, and sold his materials as he 
manufactured them, on his roadside stand, where he was 
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selling fruits and vegetables. This was his first year, and 
of course he had his ups and downs in manufacturing, be- 
cause he wasn't thoroughly up on manufacturing ; and the 
last I knew of his operations, about the middle of Novem- 
ber he had sold about $2,000.00 worth of materials, selling 
it direct to the consumer. I don't know of a single home 
factory in our state that doesn't sell direct to the consum- 
er. Most of them started in a small way, and they are grad- 
ually growing. I think every business that I have any ac- 
count of at all is a growing concern. The big trouble will 
be that sooner or later if these people don't look out the 
business will get so large it will pass out of their personal 
supervision, the quality will drop, and then they are in the 
same class with the big manufacturers, and their products 
will have to go in competition with them and prices will go 
down. But I believe the sole agency we need for our home 
manufactured materials is in some way to get the market 
started direct to the consumer. If this is once started, 
those satisfied customers become the advertising medium 
through which the product of this factory should be sold. 
As an illustration of this, a woman in western Massa- 
chusetts last year sold $300.00 worth. She took the profits 
and built a little shed adjoining her kitchen. She stopped 
taking orders when she had reached $2,500.00.* If she 
could have done the work she could just as well have 
taken $3,500.00 or $4,500.00, but she stopped at $2,500.00 
because she knew that was all she was able to do at this 
time. Next year she expects to enlarge her plant and 
make an $8,000.00 or $10,000.00 business. She is making 
not only a living, but considerably more than a living. She 
had a small plot of neglected ground and this fall she 
called on the county agent for advice and this year it is 
going to be set to small fruits, because she has found she 
can .put them up for her customers at very special prices, 
I don't know what she has to pay for raspberries, but she 
put them in a ten-cent jar, with two or three cents' worth 
of sugar and enough labor to put them in the jar, and is 
getting sixty cents per jar. If you take off the twelve 
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cents, this leaves thirty-eight cents a pint for manufac- 
tured raspberries. Maybe you could get that for them 
fresh; I doubt it. 

There are two objections perhaps that the home manu- 
facturer will have to overcome ; possibly they are not ob- 
jections, but obstructions. One of these is his method of 
manufacture, and the other his method of sale. If he can 
learn to manufacture most economically, keeping always 
in mind that the thing to get is quality ; and if he can man- 
age to market direct to the consumer, keeping in mind al- 
ways that when he goes to market through his middleman 
he must invest anywhere from ten to twenty-five per cent 
of his earnings in that profit. If he can overcome these 
two obstacles there is no reason why he should not be suc- 
cessful, provided that person is temperamentally adapted 
to that line of work. It isn't every person that could by 
any manner of training be made successful in home manu- 
facture. There are hundreds of localities in Connecticut, 
as there are in Massachusetts, that could well support a 
few of these small factories, doing anywhere from $1,- 
000.00 to $10,000 business, using hundreds of tons of ma- 
terial and converting them into high-grade products and 
getting more than a high-grade profit. 

What I am anxious to see develop is not so much the 
general type of factory, but more the specialized types of 
factories that are going to take care of these thousands of 
bushels of apples. We have several avenues through which 
these apples may be manufactured and put on the market. 
Just what the future of these products is going to be, your 
guess is as good as any one's. We do not know what is 
going to be the ruling upon the disposal of cider or vinegar 
next year. I doubt if many of you know what the rulings 
are this year, because they have been changed. First, the 
farmer was not going to be allowed to make vinegar ; then 
they made an allowance whereby the farmer was allowed 
to manufacture vinegar for home consumption. The Su- 
preme Court has held that the first interpretation of the 
Volstead Act was the correct one, — that there was to be 
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no fermenting liquor in the home. Now if this is true, if 
that original interpretation of the Act goes through, that 
means that you cannot legally manufacture your own vin- 
egar, and that the sale of vinegar is confined only to bond- 
ed warehouses ; and you know perhaps the effect that will 
have on your fruits. We do not need to anticipate that 
trouble perhaps, but I believe whatever way the law is in- 
terpreted, or however stringently it is enforced, that there 
will always be some legitimate means of marketing apple 
juice. Apple juice is so superior to the great amount of 
slush that is put on the market and sold as ''soda pop,'' so 
superior to that artificially colored, artificially flavored 
material that it is a pity we can't bottle it and supply a soft 
drink that is harmless, nourishing and refreshing, and bet- 
ter tasting than most of the carbonated stuff that is being 
sold on the market. And then we can take that cider and 
manufacture it into a great number of products. A man 
in the southern part of Vermont has a cider mill, and he 
has manufactured cider jelly. From the beginning of the 
season up to Thanksgiving this man had manufactured and 
sold seven tons of cider jelly. He didn't have to hunt a 
market; he didn't have to advertise. The only thing he 
had to do was squeeze out the juice and make the jelly. 
Cider jelly is a delicious relish, and those people who are 
acquainted with it want it. We might just as well be man- 
ufacturing thousands of pounds of that commodity. It 
would be much better than letting sweet cider go the way 
it has been going years gone by. 

When the fruit grower comes to realize it costs just as 
much to grow his cull fruit as it does the apples he puts 
into the barrels, unless he keeps the wild apples that grow 
along the hedgerows, it costs just as much to grow and 
handle them, and according to the census figures only sev- 
enty-five per cent of the apple crop that is grown makes 
any effect on the market, he realizes that we ought to do 
something to take care of the remaining twenty-five per 
cent. 

There are enough people in Connecticut to eat all the 
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apple butter that a dozen or twenty small factories could 
possibly manufacture. They would buy it willingly and 
gladly if they were acquainted with it and knew its value. 
It can be made of a very cheap grade of apples that ought 
never to be put on the market. If the bottom drops out of 
the cider apple industry because of the laws enforcing the 
Prohibition Law, what is going to be the result? Won't it 
result in the attempt of the fruit growers to put more and 
moxe of these inferior grades on the market? If he does 
put more of these grades on the market, won't it have a 
demoralizing effect, on the market, and won't it be better 
for us as fruit growers and as consumers of food if we can 
gather up a large part of these inferior grades and con- 
vert them into a healthful, delicious product?' It seems to 
me we could devote our time to that with an assurance of 
getting something that was well worth while. If we are 
going to manufacture on a scale of that size, I doubt if 
the manufacturer can rely on the special market. He will 
perhaps have to find for his market some big restaurant, 
hotel, chain store, or sell on the general market. They will 
take his product and handle it in large quantities. 

I would like to give you an illustration of the apple but- 
ter business. We started threeyears ago making apple 
butter, just to see what the students and faculty would do 
with it. Today we are manufacturing and selling to our 
little college family there somewhere around three hun- 
dred and fifty gallons of apple butter a year. It has ad- 
vertised itself. The stores call up and say, "Send us down 
a couple of dozen jars." I believe with a little advertising 
and a little push, if we were in the game we could easily 
sell a thousand gallons a year in our little village. If we 
went over to Northampton, if we went into Mount Hol- 
yoke, where those two colleges of girls like fruit products, 
I am satisfied those communities would use several thou- 
sand gallons of apple butter. As yet there is no one to fur- 
nish them. You have the same conditions here in Con- 
necticut. You have thousands and thousands of people 
who would be glad to pay a profit-paying price for apple 
products if they were offered for sale. 
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Bethany Grange Fair Aaaoclatton 

Brookfleld School Fair Aasoclatlon 

Cherry Park Fair Aaaociatlon 

Cheater^ Axrl- & Mechanical Society 
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East Haven Fair Aaaoctatlon 

Falrlleld County Form Bureau 
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MarlborouBh School Agri. Fair Aaa'n 

Mlddlebury Agrl. Society 

Mt. Carmel Agrl. Society 

New Haven County Farm Bureau 

New Haven County Horticultural Soc. .. 
New I.ondon County Agrl. Society 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 



CHARLES A. THOMPSON in account with 

I 

STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 

1920 Dr. Cr. 

July 1 By bal. amt. in treasury $2,743.44 

Aug. 2 State Comptroller $ 4.05 

" 7 Mary Anna Soda Shop 25.20 

Oct. 5 L. H. Healey 594.90 

" F. E. Blakeman 25.85 

" " J. B. Palmer 18.85 

" " Philo T. Piatt 53.42 

" The Patriot Press 126.08 

" Gustave Fischer Co 28.30 

" " Margaret Noonan 6.27 

" " The Garde 15.70 

" H. V. Beebe 6.95 

" " Case, Lockwood & Brainard 3.50 

" L. J. Goodman 15.00 

" " L.H. Healey 100.00 

7 L. H. Healey 170.39 

" F.E. Blakeman 49.30 

8 Ethal Barrett 97.30 

" Merrill Healey 97.30 

" 9 M. C. O'Brien 96.80 

" Wilson & Kimball 25.00 

" Wm. F. Kirkpatrick ^ 9.65 

" E. A. Todd 67.36 

" " C. P. Chase & Co 286.08 

" W. D. Jolinson Co 100.00 

" Edward R. Rollins 8.00 

" Simplex Trading Co 9.74 

" S. P. HoUister 13.07 

" " G.O.Simons 214.00 



k 
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Interstate Electric Construction Co. 358.40 

Shean Advertising Co 147.05 

J. Douglas Law Co 13.09 

State Comptroller 8.40 

15 Wm. Valentine 55.16 

Nov. 1 E. E. Brown 56.12 

3 By State Comptroller 1,000.00 

'* " Patriot Press 22.25 

" '* W. H. Carrier 15.00 

L. H. Bailey 3.28 

Conn. Agricultural College 144.00 

" " M. T. Clark ' 32.78 

Smith & Tyler 48.00 

" H. V. Beebe 24.00 

" Merrythought Farm 24.00 

" H. P. Deming 37.75 

Hilltop Farm 26.10 

Conyers Farm 28.75 

Brainard Nursery & Seed Co 13.50 

" Mountain View Farm 28.00 

W. F. Miller & Co 24.00 

" " S. W. Eddy 107.99 

H. C. C. Miles 47.75 

H. C. C. Miles 8.45 

E. M. Stoddard 86.70 

Meekins, Packard & Wheat 122.70 

State Comptroller 10.90 

W. A. Dean 22.00 

T. M. Walker Co 11.48 

E. R. Rollins 2.80 

Hartford Cold Storage Co 1.25 

By L. H. Healey for eggs 

sold 284.40 

By L. H. Healey for ice 

cream, etc 705.20 

By A. W. Yates 120.00 

L. H. Healey for expenses of sale 

booth 649.39 
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F. E. Blakeman 86.53 

L. H. Healey 737.25 

J. B. Palmer 46.15 

H. C. C. Miles 5.00 

By L. H. Healey .: 80.87 

W. F. Piatt 39.00 

Gulley & Sons 23.50 

J. Douglas Law Co 10.25 

F. C. Lewis 74.18 

Plimpton Mfg. Co 3.00 

Conn. Chamber of Commerce 25.00 

Case, Lockwood & Brainard 2.75 

By State Comptroller 500.00 

Gustave Fischer Co. 7.15 

Conn. Agricultural & Ind. Exposi- 
tion 200.00 

General Typewriter Exchange 9.00 

Philo T. Piatt 64.06 

F. S. Chapman 53.83 

Chas. R. Treat 68.47 

The Garde 159.30 

By State Comptroller ., 1,000.00 

C. A. Thompson 117.35 

Dr. N. S. Mayo 64.22 

State Comptroller 12.85 

The Garde 164.00 

The Heublein 27.70 

Line-A-Time Mfg. Co 2.24 

L. H. Healey 52.89 

Line-A-Time Mfg. Co 25.20 

Wilson H. Lee 41.60 

National Assn. Com. of Agri 25.00 

Case, Lockwood & Brainard 1.85 

Plimpton Mfg. Co 9.50 

Gustave Fischer Co 6.25 

W. F. Miller & Co 1.00 

Bill Brothers Co 9.00 

James B. Palmer 22.90 
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E. W. Dyer & Son 

John T. McKnight 

James E. Lord 

Elton Witter 

F. A. Carlson 

L. W. Marsh 

H. S. McKnight 

Nicholas Glennon 

E. W.Hyde 

T. H. & L. C. Root :. 

Robert Reschke 

A. M. Griffin 

F. B. Nangle 

Fred L. Kanahan 

James H. Warner 

L. H. Healey 

H, E. Outland 

Chas. S. Hyde 

E. W. Dyer & Sons 

Ed. T. White 

H. L. Hamilton 

Nathaniel Jones 

Elkington Farm 

Chas. A. Congdon 

Nicholas Glennon 

Richard P. Jones 

J. W. Bancroft 

Theo. H. McCray 

Farnham Tobacco Corp 

J. E. Ransom 

Morgan & Dickinson 

Meyer & Mendelsohn 

Allied Tobacco Corp 

Hatheway & Steane 

A. H. Brown 

W. E. Harvey 

Steane Hartman Co 

By J. M. Whittlesey, Treas. 



5.00 

3.00 

5.00 

3.00 

2.00 

5.00 

3.00 

2.00 

5.00 

3.00 

2.00 

5.00 

20.00 

2.00 

5.00 

5.00 

3.00 

2.00 

30.00 

20.00 

10.00 

30.00 

20.00 

15.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

2.50 

25.00 

5.00 

2.50 

7.50 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 
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April 6 
" 19 

" 26 
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May 5 

it 17 

June 3 
14 

24 



Connecticut Exposition 39.12 

By N. S. Piatt, Treas. Conn. 

State Grange 50.00 

Weld & Beck 

F. E. Blakeman 

Johnson's Bookstore 

F. D. Longley 

State Comptroller 

L. H. Healey 

By Conn. Dairymen's Assn. 114.22 

By State Comptroller 500.00 

By State Comptroller 1,000.00 

The Garde 

William Spaulding 

H. P. Deming 

Gustave Fischer Co 

By J. M. Whittlesey, Treas. 

Connecticut Exposition . .133.33 

State Comptroller 

C. E. Hough, Treas 

State Comptroller 

The Garde 

Everett E. Brown 

Philo T. Piatt 

Case, Lockwood & Brainard 

H. P. Deming 

The Garde .: 

The Patriot Press 

F. S. Chapman 

J. B. Palmer 

Superior Typewriter Exc 

Gustave Fischer Co 

F. E. Blakeman 

C. A. Thompson 

State Comptroller 

Hartford Weekly Guide 

L. H. Healey 

Wilson H. Lee 



10.00 

41.50 

2.75 

9.55 

8.69 

663.79 



14.15 

38.29 

41.00 

2.75 



13.20 

50.00 
8.60 
8.60 

16.50 

11.60 
2.22 
5.75 

20.30 
7.67 
4.26 

21.85 
4.50 
2.50 

21.00 

132.70 

7.30 

1.00 

719.82 

7.20 
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28 



By State Comptroller 1,200.00 

Eastern States Exposition 

American Plant Pest Com. 

Conn. Agricultural College 

Bill Brothers 

Conn. State Library 

Munson Supply Co 

V. A. Sanders 

Margaret J. Noonan 

Parker Stamp Works 

Chas. R. Treat 

Hartford Courant 

State Comptroller 

Balance amount in treasury 



96.00 

50.00 

100.00 

3.81 

28.00 

4.00 

100.00 

8.4S 

12.00 

4.46 

3.18 

60.00 

196.04 



$9,470.58 $9,470.58 



We have this day examined the accounts of Chas. A. 
Thompson, treasurer, and find the same correct. 

EVERETT E. BROWN, 

PHILO T. PLATT, 

F. S. CHAPMAN, 

Auditors. 

Hartford, Conn., Sept. 27, 1921. 



January 31,| 1922. 

Received of Charles A. Thompson, Treas., his check 
on Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co. for One Hundred Nine- 
ty-six Dollars and four cents, $196.04, balance of bank ac- 
count. 

HARVEY P. BISSELL, ComptroUer, 

By John H. Belden, Chief Clerk. 
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CONNECTICUT DAIRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

A financial statement of the Connecticut Dairymen's 
Association for the year ending December 1st, 1920, made 
to L. H. Healey, Secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash on Hand $769.93 

Sale of Butter 13.00 

State Fairs Association 350.00 

Milk Record Sheets 34.59 

Membership Dues 79.00 

State Comptroller 1,549.71 



$2,796.23 



EXPENDITURES. 

Premium for Seed Com $ 50.00 

Farmers' Week Committee 105.25 

Medal College Judging Contest 10.00 

Annual Meeting 250.77 

Speakers 205.98 

State Fairs' Association Dues 5.00 

Secretary's Salary 200.00 

Secretary's Expenses 118.63 

Officers' Expenses 176.91 

Printing 505.25 

Premiums 225.00 

R. E. Dodge, Bull Signs 25.00 

Judging Teams Exp. to Springfield 20.11 

Cash on hand December 1, 1920 898.33 



$2,796.23 
Attest: D WIGHT J. MINOR, Secretary. 
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CONNECTICUT DAIRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
List of Officers for the year ending December 1, 1920. 

OFFICERS : 

President ' ROBERT C. MITCHELL, Southbury 

Vice-President JOSEPH W. ALSOP, Avon 

Treasurer MORTON E. PIERPONT, Waterbury 

Secretary DWIGHT J. MINOR, Bristol 

DIRECTORS : 

R. J. AVERILL ...Washington 

J. ARTHUR SHERWOOD Long Hill 

VICTOR LUCCHINI Meriden 

F. E. DUFFY West Hartford 

HARRY L. GARRIGUS Storrs 

GERALD WALDO Willimantic 

H. O. DANIEa^ Middletown 

L E. CROUCH Groton 

C. B. POMEROY Willimantic 



CONNECTICUT POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY.' 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

A financial statement of the Connecticut Pomological 
Society for the year ending January 31st, 1920, made to 
L. H. Healey, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand February 1, 1920 $ 84.12 

Received from Memberships 482.00 

State Appropriation 1,041.71 

Sales Exhibit of Fruit 170.20 

Premiums 500.00 

Loan from Bank ■ 750.00 

Prizes Won t 75.00 

$3,103.03 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Expenses of Annual Meeting $459.87 

Expenses of Annual Exhibit and Fruit Show at 

Farmers' Week 597.62 

Premiums Paid on Fruit 512.00 

Publication of Annual Reports 731.62 

Expenses of Field Meetings 18.55 

Expenses of Exhibit at Eastern States Exposition 40.00 

Secretary's Salary for Year 1919 150.00 

Salary Account for Year 1920 100.00 

Secretary's Office Expenses and Supplies 60.82 

President's Office Expenses 45.86 

Treasures's Office Expenses 41.05 

Membership Campaign Expenses 82.67 

Miscellaneous Printing, Postage and Stationery 97.84 

Sundry Expenses 19.45 

Interest Paid 8.25 

Balance on Hand 137.43 



$3,103.03 
Attest: H. C. C. MILES, Secretary. 



CONNECTICUT POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
List of Officers for the Year Ending January 31, 1921. 

OFFICERS : 

President PROF. A. T. STEVENS, Storrs 

Vice-President 

HERBERT G. HALLOCK, Washington Depot 

Secretary H. C. C. MILES, Milford 

Treasurer HAROLD M. ROGERS, Southington 

COUNTY VICE-PRESIDENTS: 

Hartford County LEWIS C. ROOT, Farmington 

New Haven County MARK BISHOP, Cheshire 

Fairfield County GEORGE A. DREW, Greenwich 
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Litchfield County CHARLES L. GOLD, West Cornwall 

New London County F. W. BROWNING, Norwich 

Middlesex County PAUL P. WILCOX, Durham 

Windham County DR. G. P. PERLEY, Woodstock 

Tolland County W. C. ROBINSON, Columbia 



CONNECTICUT POULTRY ASSOCIATION 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

A financial statement of the Connecticut Poultry 
Association for the year ending December 1st, 1920, made 
to L. H. Healey, Secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash on Hand $ 852.34 

State Appropriation 1,000.00 

Other Income 186.60 



$2,038.94 

EXPENDITURES. 

Junior Club Prizes $ 50.00 

Winter Meeting 224.85 

Farmers' Week and Exhibit 207.50 

Official Publication 269.80 

Printing and Postage 112.85 

Executive Committee Expenses at Meetings 121.40 

Summer Field Meeting 211.90 

Attorney Fees 50.75 

Local Associations 65.90 

Secretary's Salary 120.00 

Balance on Hand 603.99 



$2,038.94 
Attest : PAUL P. IVES, Secretary. 
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CONNECTICUT POULTRY ASSOCIATION 
List of Officers for the Year Ending December, 1920. 

OFFICERS: 

President W. F. KIRKPATRICK, Storrs 

Secretary PAUL P. IVES, New Haven 

Treasurer . CHARLES H. BRUNDAGE, Danbury 

COUNTY VICE-PRESIDENTS : 

Hartford County L. A. GROUTEN, Farmington 

New Haven County / E. K. JUDD, Montowese 

New London County L. E. BILL, Clark's Falls 

Fairfield County P. G. SEXTON, Darien 

Windham County GERALD WALDO, Willimantic 

Litchfield County F. E. WARNER, Woodbury 

Middlesex County J. L. PAYNE, Portland 

Tolland County HAROLD STORRS, Storrs 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

Hartford County JOHN P. KENNY, Glastonbury 

New Haven County J. E. KNECHT, New Haven 

New London County E. W. BROWN, Old Mystic 

Fairfield County A. B. BRUNDAGE, Danbury 

Windham County A. P. ABBE, Willimantic 

Litchfield County H. P. DEMING, Winsted 

Middlesex County J. L. PAYNE, Portland 

Tolland County W. H. BUMSTEAD, Stafford Springs 

AT LARGE : 

MISS HENRIETTA M. BANWELL Gaylordsville 

MRS. F. A. THOMPSON Rocky Hill 

R. E. JONES Storrs 

AUDITORS: 

CHAS. I. BALCH Manchester 

H. L. HAMILTON Ellington 
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CONNECTICUT SHEEP BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

A financial statement of the Connecticut Sheep 
Breeders' Association for the year ending December 1st, 
1920, made to L. H. Healey, Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash on Hand $485.32 

Comptroller's Orders 979.76 

Membership 56.37 



$1,521.45 



EXPENDITURES. 



Premiums and Bounties $333.80 

Expenses Annual Session 118.11 

Officers' and Directors' Expenses 117.42 

Farmers' Week 107.77 

Printing 23.60 

Miscellaneous 139.03 

Cash on hand 681.72 

$1,521.45 
Attest : H. L. G ARRIGUS, Secretary. 



CONNECTICUT SHEEP BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION. 
List of Officers for the Year Ending December, 1920. 

OFFICERS : 

President HENRY DORRANCE, Plainfield 

Vice-President, EDWIN CRUTTENDEN, Crescent Beach 

Secretary H. L. GARRIGUS, Storrs 

Treasurer, B. C. PATTERSON, 36 Perry St., New London 
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DIRECTORS : 

Hartford County 

HUGH CHISHOLM, Keeney Park, Hartford 

New Haven County D. M. MITCHELL, South Britain 

New London County E. C. GREY, North Stonington 

Fairfield County P. A. FOOTE, Bridgeport 

Windham County HENRY HOPKINS, Central Village 

Litchfield County W. L. PENTECOST, Taconic 

Middlesex County CD. MANWARING, Clinton 

Tolland County JOHN WALBRIDGE, Coventry 



CONNECTICUT BEE-KEEPERS' ASSOCIATION. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

A financial statement of the Connecticut Bee-Keepers' 
Association for the year ending December 31st, 1920, 
made to L. H. Healey, Secretary of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash on Hand $ 17.37 

Received from Membership Dues 239.75 

Received from State of Connecticut 300.00 

Conn. State Fair Association 200.00 

$757.12 

EXPENDITURES. 

Subscriptions to "Gleanings in Bee Culture" $96.75 

Stamps 6.11 

Printing 20.60 

Expenses of State Fair 7.75 

Expenses of Speakers 47.34 

Miscellaneous 1.00 

Dues to State Fair Association 5.00 

Premiums to Exhibitors 500.00 

Cash on Hand 72.57 



$757.12 
Attest : LOUIS ST. CLAIR BURR, Secretary. 
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CONNECTICUT BEE-KEEPERS' ASSOCIATION. 
List of Officers for the Year Ending April, 1921 

OFFICERS: 

President H. L. LANKTON, Wethersfield 

Vice-President STEPHEN J. GRIFFIN, Stratford 

Secretary and Treasurer 

LOUIS ST. CLAIR BURR, South Manchester 
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OFFICERS 
—OP- 
CONNECTICUT STATE GRANGE 

1921. 

FRANK E. BLAKEMAN, Master Oronoque 

ALLEN B. COOK, Overseer Niantic 

CHARLES A. WHEELER, Lecturer Storrs 

MINOR IVES, Steward South Meriden 

LOUIS G. TOLLES, Asst. Steward Southington 

REV. J. H. HOYT, Chaplain New Canaan 

N. S. PLATT, Treasurer .. .395 Whalley Ave., New Haven 

ARD WELTON, Secretary Plymouth 

WILLIAM F. CLARK, Gate-Keeper Lyme 

MRS. RUTH T. RANDALL, Ceres Bridgewater 

MISS TALULAH SIKES, Pomona Suffield 

MRS. WALTER S. HINE, Flora Orange 

MRS. MAY K. TAYLOR, Lady Steward Lebanon 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

J. ARTHUR SHERWOOD, Long Hill 1922 

L. H. HEALEY, No. Woodstock 1923 

CHAS. T. DAVIS, Middletown 1924 

FRANK E. BLAKEMAN, Oronoque 1922 

ARD WELTON, Plymouth 1922 

• 

AUDITING COMMITTEE: 

H. C. DUNHAM, Middletown 

SHERMAN W. EDDY, Avon 

ROBERT SINCLAIR, Stepney Depot 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE: 

E. E. BROWN, Pomfret Center H. D. SIKES, Suffield 

F. E. DUFFY, West Hartford 



k. 
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PUBLICITY COMMITTEE: 

C. A. WHEELER, Storrs 

HAROLD B. WALDO, Glastonbury 

MRS. EMORY P. SANFORD, West Redding 

BOARD OF ARBITRATION: 

Executive Committee, Overseer, Lecturer 

GENERAL DEPUTY: 

HOWARD D. SIKES, Suffleld 

DEPUTIES FOR POMONA GRANGES: 

Central No. 1, MYRON N. CASE Portland 

Quinebaug No. 2, FRANK K. HAINES Pomfret Center 

East Central No. 3, LUTHER C. SKINNER Rockville 

Mountain Co. No. 4, EDWIN J. BUSBY Winsted 

New Haven Co. No. 5, PAUL HOTCHKISS ^Cheshire 

New London No. 6, E. FRANK WHITE, North Stonington 

Excelsior No. 7, ARTHUR F. GREENE Middl^bury 

Sea View No. 8, ROBERT S. BAILEY East Hampton 

Fairfield Co. No. 9, A. B. BRUNDAGE iDanbury 

Housatonic Valley, No. 10, FRANK H. PEET . .; Kent 

HOME ECONOMICS COMMITTEE: 

MRS. WALLACE N. MITCHELL Newtown 

PATRONS' MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY: 

HENRY E. LOOMIS, President Glastonbury 

J. ARTHUR SHERWOOD, Vice-President Long Hill 

W. H. CARRIER, Treasurer Glastonbury 

H. C. DUNHAM, Secretary Middletown 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

President, Secretary, Treasurer and 
W. H. BALDWIN, Cheshire H. W. TREAT, Bridgewater 

Annual Meeting in January. 

PATRONS' EXCHANGE: 

WALTER S. HINE, President Orange 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY, 

EVERETT J. LAKE, 

Governor of Connecticut. 
Sir:— 

In accordance with the provisions of the statute I have 

the honor, as Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, 

to submit herewith the Report of the Board for the year 

ending June 30th, 1922. 

Very respectfully yours, 

LEONARD HOLMES HEALEY, 

Secretary. 
Hartford, July 1, 1922. 
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Capitol, Hartford, July 22, 1921. 

The meeting of July 22nd was held at the office of the 
President of the Connecticut Agricultural College. 

A communication was read from the Secretary of the 
Danbury Agricultural Society stating his approval of the 
payment of money now in the hands of our treasurer, and 
offered by their association as a prize in com club work 
and won by John Toth, Jr. 

It was voted that the Executive Committee appoint the 
delegates to visit the several fairs. 

The Secretary called the attention of the members to 
the new form of accountancy which had been adopted in 
the office of the State Comptroller. All bills were to be 
approved as formerly by the auditors, but would be paid 
direct from the appropriations from the Comptroller's 
office. 

The Secretary read a communication from the United 
States Department of Agriculture relative to the distribu- 
tion of picric acid'. Several members of the Board thought 
it advisable to investigate the subject and urged that if 
deemed advisable ways be provided to secure the allot- 
ment reserved for Connecticut. 

August 17, 1921. 

* The meeting of August 17th was held at Fairlea Farm, 
the home of Wilson H. Lee, at Orange, Conn. A basket 
lunch with a goodly supply of coffee and milk was pro- 
vided by Mr. Lee. 

The Secretary of the Board was requested to take 
charge of the after-dinner program. The gathering was 
arranged by the Dairymen's Association and the Ayrshire 
Breeders' Club of Connecticut was invited. Mr. Lee was 
introduced and in his usual earnest and energetic way 
welcomed the gathering to Fairlea Farm and gave a short 
and interesting synopsis of the methods adopted by him 
and through which his efforts had been crowned with 
success. He stated that at present they were milking one 
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hundred forty-five cows and that the product of his dairy 
for the day previous had been one thousand five hundred 
quarts. Mr. Lee said that at times he used as high as three 
tons of silage, a large amount of roughage and a ton of 
grain per day. Other speakers followed, each one dis- 
cussing some phase of the dairy industry. Judge F. M. 
Peasley of Cheshire was introduced and invited those 
present with others to attend a meeting at his home place, 
Nutmeg Farm ; the meeting to be held under the auspices 
of the Connecticut State Holstein Breeders' Association. 

August 31, 1921. 

The meeting of August 31st was held on the grounds of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station at Mount 
Carmel. Dr. Jenkins welcomed the people in his usual 
felicitous way. Dr. Britton, Mr. Stoddard and Dr. Clinton 
described the use of paradichloribenzene. The experi- 
mentation plots were very interesting and showed what 
could be done by cross breeding in corn culture. This 
was one of the valuable meetings of the year. 

September 21, 1921. 

On September 21st a meeting of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture was held at the Connecticut booth at the Eastern 
States Exposition. 

Mr. F. S. Chapman invited the Board to hold its next 
meeting at his cottage at the shore. The members ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the invitation but decided 
that as it was to be the annual, it best be held at the Cap- 
itol. 

September 27, 1921. 

The meeting of September 27th was held at the State 
Capitol at the office of the Secretary. 

Reports of officers and committees were presented, ac- 
cepted and adopted. 

The question of publishing certain articles of informa- 
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tion in the "Connecticut Market Bulletin" was discussed. 
A letter was read from the Extension Agronomist on thje 
fertilizer situation. The agent in marketing described 
the work of a market reporter on his daily rounds. The 
work of the Secretary in establishing the issuance of the 
"Connecticut Market Bulletin" was approved. It was 
• voted that the question of publishing articles relating to 
fertilizers and other similar questions be left with the Sec- 
retary. 

The Secretary made a statement relative to the prog- 
ress which was being made in obtaining orders for picric 
acid. 

Officers were elected as follows : 

Vice-president — Philo T. Piatt. 
Secretary — ^Leonard H. Healey. 
Treasurer — Charles A. Thompson. 
Executive Committee — Charles R. Treat, N. H. Brewer, 
J. B. Palmer, F. S. Chapman. 

Everett E. Brown was appointed a trustee of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College. 

» 

December 7, 1921. 

The meeting for December 7th was held at the office of 
the Secretary. 

Several routine questions were presented for action. 

Mr. Wilson H. Lee, as a member of the War Finance 
Committee, explained in detail the good which it was con- 
templated the farmers would receive through the agri- 
cultural banks which had recently been given powers for 
banking purpbses. Their rate of interest was to be 5l^ to 
6% . He stated that $500,000 had already been advanced 
on agricultural machinery, and that there was a fund of 
a billion dollars which would be placed at the disposal of 
the farmers under government regulations. Mr. Lee 
thought these funds would be of as great benefit to the 
eastern farmer as to the western farmer. 
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The Secretary submitted a report of his trip to Wash- 
ington to appear before the Federal Horticultural Board 
in opposition to the proposal to put Connecticut on the 
quarantined area against the corn borer. He stated that 
Dr. W. E. Britton, representing the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and F. E. Blakeman, represent- 
ing the State Grange, accompanied him. The committee 
was well satisfied with their trip and felt that they, with 
other New England delegates, had saved the unaffected 
area in Connecticut, Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
from being placed under quarantine. 

The Secretary also reported on his trip to Chicago to 
attend the annual meeting of the Association of Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture. Twenty-three states answered the 
roll call and others came in later. The National Market- 
ing Association held their annual meeting in the same 
hotel; one hundred twenty-five oflScials in attendance. 
The Secretary said the western commissioners told pretty 
hard luck stories regarding present conditions relating to 
agriculture and he felt perfectly satisfied to think he lived 
in New England. 

The Secretary spoke of the interest manifested by the 
Food Commission of the City of Hartford to use the Pub- 
lic Market for a distributing center where the farmers 
could bring their produce and sell it direct to the consumer 
and stated that this was one of the best equipped plants 
for the purpose with which he was acquainted. There 
are four cold storage rooms in the basement, any one of 
which would easily take care of from one to two carloads 
of meat. He felt that the people of Hartford did not ap- 
preciate the benefit it might be to them if they would pat- 
ronize it and believed that the principal reason was that it 
was located away from the center of trade. 

Several inquiries had been received relative to the in- 
tention of the Board in establishing standards of grades 
and containers. The Board considered the question and 
voted that the Executive Committee be authorized to con- 
sider and establish standards of containers and grades of 
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farm products at such time as in their opinion it was 
deemed best. The Secretary stated that he did not believe 
that standards of grades and containers should be estab» 
lished without an advertised public hearing. 

The holding of the Connecticut Exposition was called 
to the attention of the members. The Connecticut Poul- 
try Association plans to stage a poultry show, and O. H. 
Benson will have charge of boys' and girls' exhibits. 

The death of a member of the Executive Committee, Mr. 
James B. Palmer, was made a matter of record and a 
committee was appointed to draft suitable resolutions. 

January 9, 1922. 

The first meeting in 1922 was held January 9th at 
Room 62, State Capitol. This was a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, called to meet with a committee of the 
Hartford County Farm Bureau to consider the needs of the 
tobacco industry for Hartford County. The committee re- 
quested that the Board of Agriculture, in accordance with 
statute law passed at the last session of the legislature, se- 
cure information relative to the tobacco warehousing in- 
dustry, including the amount of tobacco on hand, the 
amount of sales during the quarter, and the price received. 
Full consideration was given the question, and the Secre- 
tary was instructed to prepare blanks to be sent the to- 
bacco warehouse people. 

February 20, 1922. 

The Board meeting of February 20th was held to con- 
sider a protest made by members of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Tobacco Improvement Association. Several ware- 
house people appeared and asked that the questionnaire 
be modified by eliminating certain parts thereof. Several 
growers were present and requested that the Board insist 
on the return of the blanks as at present outlined. The 
hearing was spicy throughout and was attended by more 
than three hundred growers and dealers. The Chairman, 
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Mr. Piatt, stated that the Board would take the protest 
under consideration. 

February 21, 1922. 

The meeting was called to order by Vice-president 
Philo T. Piatt. The action taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee at a previous meeting was discussed and formal 
approval was given the same. 

The meeting was then adjourned to the Garde Hotel, 
where it was again called to order at 4:00 P. M. Several 
questions relating to Marketing Bureau work were con- 
sidered. It was voted that the representative of the Fed- 
eral Department be given desk room in the office of the 
Secretary. 

The Board voted to cooperate with the committee ap- 
pointed by the Farm Bureau for the establishment of 
grades on tobacco. 

May 3, 1922. 

The next meeting of the Board was held May 3rd at 
the Capitol. The Secretary was appointed a delegate to 
attend the New England Fair Association's annual meet- 
ing at Greenfield, Mass. 

The Secretary called attention to the action which had 
been taken by the Federal Government relative to the 
grading of potatoes, whereby hollow hearted potatoes 
were placed in grade No. 2 instead of grade No. 1. 

Notice of the annual meeting of the Connecticut Cham- 
ber of Commerce to be held May 24th and 25th at the 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, was read. The Secretary thought 
the agricultural group meetings would be of interest to 
all farmers as the subject was that of uniform containers. 
It was to be discussed from the viewpoint of the farmer 
by the Secretary of the Board, from the viewpoint of the 
retailer by Mr. Wells of the J. A. Pilgard Co., and from 
the viewpoint of the manufacturer by H. A. Montague of 
the F. A. Read Co. The members of the Board agreed 
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that it would not be advisable to establish uniform con- 
tainers until action had been taken on the bill now before 
Congress establishing uniform containers for use in all in- 
terstate shipments. 

June 21, 1922. 

The annual meeting of the Board was called to order by 
the Chairman, Philo T. Piatt. The Secretary presented 
his general report, which was accepted and ordered 
printed. 

Several questions relating to agricultural fairs of the 
state and especially the inspection work previously done 
by the members were considered. The Secretary stated 
that the enforcement of the Statute Laws relating to 
gambling would be taken care of by the State Police De- 
partment. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : 

Vice-president — ^Philo T. Piatt. 
Secretary — ^Leonard H. Healey. 
Treasurer — Charles A. Thompson. 
Executive Committee — Charles R. Treat, N. Howard 
Brewer, F. S. Chapman. 

June 30, 1922. 

The work of the Board for the past year and a half has 
been similar in nature to that of previous years, but great- 
ly increased in volume. 

The Board members will recall that at the annual meet- 
ing in 1912 a resolution was introduced and received fa- 
vorable action requesting the Secretary to take such 
steps as he thought best to increase the interest of the 
several fair associations in the promotion of better agri- 
culture through better classes of exhibits and the display- 
ing of the same in a more attractive manner. As the result 
of this resolution, representatives of the fair associations 
were called together for a conference on November 8th, 
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1913. At this conference a committee was appointed to 
draft a suitable constitution and by-laws. 

On Feb. 3, 1914, at a meeting called for the purpose, the 
committee presented its report, which was accepted and 
adopted. This was the first meeting of the Connecticut 
Association of Agricultural Fair Directors, and the organ- 
ization was completed by selecting W. H. Hall of the Staf- 
ford Fair Association as the first president. The Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture was selected as the sec- 
retary, a position he has held continuously up to the pres- 
ent time. 

It has been part of our duties to assist the several fair 
associations in every way possible, such as suggesting 
changes in the premium list, the amount of awards to be 
made, the addition of classes, etc., as well as suggesting 
changes in the manner of displaying exhibits. The mem- 
bers of the Board have shown just as great an interest by 
visiting the fairs assigned them for inspection, many times 
at a great inconvenience. Comparing our agricultural 
fairs of today with those of 1913, 1 can see a very decided 
improvement all along the line and I have every reason to 
believe that a large part of this change is due to the con- 
ferences which have been held from year to year by those 
engaged in fair activities. 

The first Connecticut State exhibit at the Eastern States 
Exposition was made in the fall of 1916. An exhibit has 
been made each year since except 1918, when the Exposi- 
tion buildings were used for storage purposes by the Fed- 
eral Government on account of the war. The members 
will recall that the first two exhibits were made in a tent. 
I think you will also remember the condition of the tent 
and its contents after the fierce wind storm which oc- 
curred at the time of the second exhibit. This was the last 
of the tent exhibits; the management, recognizing the 
fact that better facilities should be furnished the several 
states, assigned them a place in Machinery Hall. 

I think you will agree with me that each succeeding ex- 
hibit has excelled the preceding one, and it was the opin- 
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ion freely expressed by those in attendance, that last year's 
exhibit exceeded by far any previously made. In fact, the 
management stated that Connecticut's exhibit surpassed 
that made by any other state. It requires thought, energy 
and a great amount of time to arrange and place a display 
like the last one, and without the loyal support and coop- 
eration of the members and the several associations it 
would have been impossible to gather the material and 
make the display which attracted so much attention. The 
sales booth was a very attractive feature and called the 
attention of the public to the fact that Connecticut's pro- 
ducts were not excelled by those of any other state. 

The first Connecticut Winter Exposition, better known 
as Farmers' Week, was held in January, 1919. The first 
Exposition was made through the cooperative effort of the 
agricultural associations and ^t the request of the State 
Council of Defense with Prof. R. E. Dodge of the Council 
acting as chairman. Considering this was the first effort, 
it was a success ; so much so that those interested voted to 
repeat it in 1920 and the Manufacturers' Association of 
Connecticut was invited to cooperate. This additional co- 
operation made it a much more extensive exposition. Ow- 
ing to the fact that the headquarters of the committee hav- 
ing the Exposition in charge was moved to the office of the 
State Board of Agriculture and has since been retained 
there, it has added an amount of work which at times has 
been burdensome, but which has been cheerfully shoul- 
dered. Here again, had it not been for the loyal support 
of those representing the various agricultural associations 
and the willing and efficient services of those connected 
with the office, it would have been impossible for me to 
have assumed the chairmanship with its heavy responsi- 
bilities. 

In the summer of 1921 1 received a communication from 
the Federal Government asking if Connecticut could not 
secure orders sufficient to receive its allotment of picric 
acid. A few letters were sent about the state to see if 
there was a demand for it among the farmers. Replies 
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came in very slowly and I had about decided to notify rep- 
resentatives of the Government that interest did not seem 
to warrant undertaking the project. . In substance I re- 
ported this at the meeting held at the College last August. 
Members of the Board expressed their desire to obtain a 
quantity and I immediately sent notices throughout the 
state to farmers on our mailing list, contractors, county 
agents, and publications announcing the fact that we were 
endeavoring to procure a sufficientnumber of orders to 
make a carload of picric acid. Again the response was 
very slow and I feared it would be necessary to cancel the 
project, when at my earnest solicitation a few good sized 
orders were secured. After this encouragement the prob- 
lem was attacked with renewed vigor, with the result that 
the carload of picric acid was ordered and distributed. 
The farmers receiving it have been much pleased with the 
results obtained, and the price — practically one-third that 
of dynamite — ^made it an economical proposition. It may 
be interesting to know that Connecticut was the only state 
in New England to secure a sufficient number of orders to 
get its alloted quota. 

In the synopsis of the meetings, reference has been made 
several times to the committee appointed to visit Harris- 
burg, Boston and New York, and the conference with 
President Beach of the Agricultural College relative to 
the establishment of a Marketing Bureau under the super- 
vision of the State Board of Agriculture. The result of its 
investigation was reported to the Board and accepted and 
the committee authorized to prepare a bill to be intro- 
duced in the legislature creating a Marketing Bureau. 
This was done. The road over which it travelled was 
rough, uneven and beset with dangers, but it finally passed 
without an appropriation. While this was unsatisfactory 
to those interested, it was deemed best to accept the situ- 
ation, the Board believing that it might be possible to be- 
gin the work with funds which it supposed it would have 
left over from last year's appropriation. However, the 
system of financing by the state prevented this. Realizing 
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the worth of the bill, the Board of Finance recommended 
and the Board of Control voted sufficient funds to put the 
work as outlined by the bill into operation, and the work 
was begun on August 1, 1921. 

Most of you are familiar with the service furnished since 
to all who request it. Numerous commendatory letters 
have been received from those on the mailing list of the 
Bulletin. I know of several instances where it has result- 
ed in sales. Besides this, it has acted in stabilizing the 
market and keeps those who have farm products for sale 
posted as to prices. At the present time the markets of 
Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport and Waterbury are 
each covered three times a week, while Norwich and New 
London are covered once a week. I am free to say that I 
believe those who are doing the work have improved the 
service greatly during the past year, and that the service 
which may be rendered by the Marketing Bureau is only 
just begun. The only limit to its usefulness is the amount 
of funds available. 

As the representative of the Board on the Agricultural 
Committee of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 1 
have been brought in close touch with a large number of 
the business men of the state. The Connecticut Chamber 
of Commerce was the first in the United States to appoint 
an agricultural committee. This action tended to create a 
friendly feeling between the industrial workers and the 
agriculturalists, with the result that legislative matters 
have been considered from a common viewpoint — some- 
thing that has not heretofore been done. 

This outlines very briefly the special work carried on 
by the Board during the past year. No endeavor has been 
made to enumerate the many daily requests for general 
information that come to the office. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LEONARD H. HEALEY, 

Secretary. 
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FEDERAL AND STATE CONTROL IN THE ELIMINAT- 
ING OF TUBERCULOSIS 



By Dr. E. A. Crossman, Boston, Mass. 

I suppose no disease is so well known and so much stud- 
ied as tuberculosis. This is true not only of tuberculosis 
in human beings, but in livestock. It is the most common 
disease of livestock ; it is also the most common disease of 
human beings. It has been with us so long that we do not 
know much of its early history. We know its record as 
far back as six hundred years before the time of Christ. 
It has come down through all these years as a great White 
Plague. It costs the people of the United States over $2,- 
000,000,000 annually. Not very much was known about 
the infectiousness of tuberculosis until 1882, when the 
germ that causes the disease, known as the ^'tubercle ba- 
cilli," was discovered by an eminent scientist, Robert Koch. 
Up to that time the infectiousness of tuberculosis had been 
the subject of a great deal of debate, but scientists are sat- 
isfied today that tuberculosis is not only transmitted from 
man to man, and from animal to animal, but from animal 
to man. It is known to have existed in the United States 
in livestock for a great many years, a decade ago probably 
only to a great extent in states east of the Alleghany 
Mountains. The disease is very prevalent in Europe, and 
no doubt our early importations of pure-bred cattle from 
the Continent and Great Britain brought this disease into 
the United States. It was recognized, but little thought 
was given it. As the great western country began to open 
up and farmers emigrated West, they carried with them 
the pure-bred cows from these badly infected herds in the 
East, there being no regulations and no inspection of cows 
and cattle moving interstate, until at the present time the 
disease is quite prevalent through the Middle Western 
States. Fortunately, it hasn't reached the great western 
cattle ranch states to a great extent, and our Southern 
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States are quite free from the disease. This is accounted 
for by the very few importations being sent into the South 
on account of the existence there of Texas Fever. Now 
that the cattle tick which causes Texas Fever is being 
eradicated, more importations are going into the South, 
and the cattle industry is going to be one of the greatest 
industries of the South. 

As I say, this disease has existed here for a great many 
years. We knew way back a dozen years ago from our 
reports at the official establishments where animals were 
being slaughtered, the great packing houses under the in- 
spection of the Government, (this takes in two-thirds of 
the slaughtering in the United States) , that cattle and hogs 
were being condemned more and more each year for tuber- 
culosi3. In 1906 about one per cent of hogs were con- 
demned on account of being tubercular, the next year it 
was two per cent, and that gradually increased until it got 
to be ten per cent in 1919. For instance, the last record I 
have in mind over thirty-seven thousand cattle were con- 
demned on account of being tubercular, and over sixty-five 
thousand hogs were also condemned. That was a terrible 
loss. Figure for a moment that seventy-five trains of forty 
cars each loaded with cattle and hogs going to a fertilizer 
tank, and five hundred trains of sixty cars each loaded 
with food that went into those animals was practically 
lost. You might say that we could stand this indefinitely. 
The livestock industry in the United States is a $10,000,- 
000,000 industry, and fifty or sixty million dollar losses a 
year do not amount to much, but the producers and live- 
stock men commence to feel these losses. While you might 
think these tremendous losses come from the packers, we 
all know that the great packers haven't any medals hung 
on them for being philanthropists. The consumer had to 
pay on the one hand, and the grower had to pay -too, and 
as a result, realizing that these enormous losses must be 
checked, a committee composed of livestock men came to 
Washington in 1917 to appear before Congress, and said 
something must be done to control this disease, — ^investi- 
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gate, control, and if possible eradicate it. They had been 
shown it was possible to eradicate tuberculosis in a given 
area; they knew about the conditions in the District of 
Columbia, where by Act of Congress all animals in the 
District had to be tuberculin tested. They did that about 
a dozen years ago and found eighteen per cent of the ani- 
mals tubercular. These animals were removed and 
slaughtered, and they have been tuberculin testing ever 
since. The past year the inspectors going over that Dis- 
trict found none. They did find three tuberculous animals 
in the whole district, but these were animals that had been 
brought in during the year. So this made this particular 
area a tuberculosis-free area. That was a good argument. 
Those men said, it can be done — ^it has been done. As a 
result of their visit Congress appropriated $75,000 for that 
year. 

The first thing to be done was to inaugurate a division 
to take care of the work, so the division known as the Tu- 
berculosis Eradication Division was established. Their 
first work was to find out how many states in the Union 
had laws and sufficient money to start in the cooperative 
tuberculosis eradication work. They found eighteen states 
were equipped with laws and had money to start. That 
work has grown from 1917 to the present time until today 
we have forty-five states in the Union cooperating with us. 
Congress in 1918 appropriated one-half million dollars, 
and as the work grew one million and a half. Notwith- 
standing the wave of economy that has struck Washington 
and the Agricultural Bill in the House has been trimmed 
$19,000,000, for this particular project the House saw fit 
to add another half million. It shows you the amount of 
interest that is being taken in the work, and the import- 
ance of the work as Congress sees it. The amount of mon- 
ey expended by these forty-five states last year amounted 
to over two and one-quarter million dollars. 

The outlook is very bright, that is, if lots of business 
means that. We have at present one hundred thousand 
cattle on the waiting list to be tested. 

You are familiar, perhaps, with the accredited herd 
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plan. This is a plan that was adopted by the representa- 
tives of pure-bred cattle breeders and the United States 
^Livestock Sanitary Association at Chicago for the benefit 
of livestock men so that they might have a place to buy 
cattle to build up their herds. They went in for this ac- 
credited herd plan. Properly it is a herd that has been 
made free from tuberculosis, that has passed two annual 
or three semi-annual tests without any tuberculosis being 
found. Then the herd becomes accredited for a period of 
one year, and the animals can be moved from one state to 
another without further tests, or can be exported to Cana- 
da or Europe. In Vermont the work is going on very ex- 
tensively. In the other New England States, for instance 
in Maine, the Legislature is in session at the present time 
and is asked to double the appropriation they made last 
year for tuberculosis eradication. They have a small per- 
centage of tuberculosis in Maine in comparison with other 
states in New England. New Hampshire last year had 
$12,000; this year they are asking for $75,000. In the 
state of Massachusetts, where very little work has been 
done, as the state has no funds to indemnify owners for 
cattle slaughtered on account of tuberculosis, it is expect- 
ed that a bill will be passed this session of the Legislature 
appropriating $100,000 for cooperative work. In Rhode 
Island they have not only asked for an increased appro- 
priation, but they have asked the state to increase the in- 
demnity to be paid, raising it from $62.50 to $100 on a 
pure-bred, and from $40 to $50 on a grade. The State of 
New York, in their budget, calls for $500,000 for tubercu- 
losis eradication. One of our middle-western states, Iowa, 
expects to have a million dollars. I will leave it for Dr. 
Smith to tell you about Connecticut. 

The livestock men demanded this work from an econ- 
omic view-point because it was making such inroads into 
their herds, but now the public health side of it is coming 
forward very prominently. They are having meetings all 
over the country, not only in these thickly settled Eastern 
States, but as far West as the corn belt, and on the Pacific 
Coast. Any project where public health is concerned is 
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bound to go with a swing that simply can't be stopped. It 
is going to cost a lot of money ; it is a tremendous under- 
taking; but the Government feels that with the coopera- 
tion of the states it can be done. They have proven that 
tuberculosis can be eradicated from a small given area, 
and they are satisfied that eventually it will be driven 
from the United States, probably not within the life of 
this generation, but it is going on fast nevertheless. 

Perhaps I had better speak about indemnities. The 
Government has a fund which partially reimburses own- 
ers for animals that are destroyed. I will let Dr. Smith 
tell you about that as it applies to the State of Connecti- 
cut. We don't believe in putting a premium on diseased 
animals. We believe that the owners themselves should 
take some of the losses. The state will pay a certain 
amount, the Government will pay a certain amount, and 
there still remains a loss that the owner himself should 
shoulder. 

If you are in the dairy business this project should in- 
terest you, because the trend at the present time is toward 
pure milk, clean milk, milk from healthy animals. In my 
opinion, within a very, very short time there will be only 
two kinds of milk allowed to be sold in the United States — 
raw milk from tuberculin tested herds, and pasteurized 
milk. Last year a committee went down to Washington 
and camped on the trail of the congressmen and senators 
for ten days, — ^very big men. They employed Dr. Wiley 
and he stayed with them two weeks. They tried to have 
Congress pass a law that would prevent the interstate 
shipment of any dairy product from untested cows. Think 
of what that would mean. We are hardly ready for it at 
this time, but it shows what is in the minds of the public. 
It ha3 come to this, — ^in the future there is going to be only 
two kinds of milk sold, that is, pasteurized milk, and milk 
from healthy animals. 

This question of pure milk should interest the dairymen, 
because it seems that only a few years from now the ma- 
jority of people in these cities, in the big communities, are 
going to be fed from milk made at some of our big dairies 
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in the West, in the form of powdered milk or some other 
form. There is always going to be a certain demand for 
good, clean, pure, fresh milk from healthy cows, and you 
who are in this business if you can stay in it and hold on 
until we get over the rough spots, will reap the benefit. 
It has been tried out in several instances. 

QUESTION : How long is it since it was an established 
fact that it is possible to transmit tuberculosis from cattle 
to man? 

Dr. Grossman : In 1892 Prof. Koch at the National Tu- 
berculosis Congress in London announced that he was un- 
able to transmit human tuberculosis to cattle. That is all 
that he said. At that particular Congress another very 
eminent scientist stood up and said, ''Mothers, do not feed 
any milk to your children unless it is pasteurized." That 
never has been quoted very much, but certain men have 
been continuously quoting Prof. Koch, that bovine tuber- 
culosis could not be transmitted to man. Immediately fol- 
lowing that meeting, which was in 1892, scientists all over 
the world started out to determine for themselves whether 
the bovine bacilli could be transmitted to children. As a 
result of numerous investigations in Europe, Japan and 
the United States, scientists are now agreed that a very 
large percentage of tuberculosis in children under five 
years old, except pulmonary, is caused by the bovine 
bacilli. 

The ordinary physician in the country seems to only 
recognize one kind of tuberculosis, that is when some one 
has a cough. Now we do not claim, no one claims that bo- 
vine bacilli causes tuberculosis of the lungs. It does cause 
bone tuberculosis, skin tuberculosis or intestinal tubercu- 
losis. We call those very serious cases of tuberculosis. A 
very large number of cases of enlargement of the cervical 
(throat) glands are from bovine infection ; and nearly all 
are surgical cases. After the operation they are able to 
determine the type of infection by microscopic examina- 
tion, but just how many children are infected with bovine 
tuberculosis we can't tell. Scientists are satisfied, — we 
are agreed on one point, — ^that the infection of tuberculo- 
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sis is practically universal. In other words almost every 
man, woman and child has some infection, mostly in early 
childhood. Now how does a baby get tuberculosis ? Ex- 
periments have been tried on animals, — guinea pigs, — and 
the experimenters have found that it is almost impossible 
to inoculate guinea pigs with human tuberculosis unless 
they come in absolutely close contact with the fresh tu- 
bercle bacilli. In other words, they have taken dust from 
the rug in a room in a sanatorium occupied by tuberculosis 
patients that were giving off vast quantities of tubercle 
bacilli, and then have forced that dust with a vacuum 
cleaner into a specially constructed case where the guinea 
pigs were, and eight weeks later they were unable to find 
any tuberculosis on post-mortem examination. Then they 
tried eating utensils. They took the washings from the 
plate and from the knife and inoculated the little guinea 
pig, and could not get any positive results ; but they took 
the washings from the fork and spoon and cup, that came 
in close contact with the lips, and got positive results. 
These experiments covered a great many weeks or months, 
and while they did not show conclusively, they did show 
it was almost impossible to inoculate a guinea pig unless it 
came in pretty close contact. 

Now babies are brought up on milk ; it is the only food 
of the infant. Tuberculosis being the common disease of 
dairy cows, and the product of dairy cows being the only 
food of the infant, why isn't it almost conclusive that that 
is the only place where a baby can get tuberculosis? We 
know how very few babies are allowed to be kissed by 
tuberculous persons. 

Now the Department of Animal Industry made some 
experiments at their station in Maryland. They had a 
group of cows, all of which were tuberculous. Several of 
them were giving off live bacilli in their milk. Dr. Schroe- 
der inoculated from day to day about two hundred guinea 
pigs with the milk, fed the guinea pigs with milk from 
this herd, then after a while slaughtered the two hundred 
guinea pigs and found over ninety per cent of them had 
tuberculosis. He inoculated an equal number with this 
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same milk, but pasteurized, and not one of those animals 
showed any signs of tuberculosis. In that test he had posi- 
tive proof that the milk contained living bacilli, and he 
had positive proof that pasteurization killed the bacilli. 
Of course there is a great deal to be said in favor of pas- 
teurization. I am a firm believer in pasteurization, but 
when you realize that over fifty per cent, the latest statis- 
tics are fifty-four per cent, of the people live in towns and 
cities, and they call a town anywhere from two thousand 
five hundred inhabitants up, that shows that forty-six per 
cent of the people in the United States live outside. It is 
all right to pasteurize milk for large communities, but 
what about the people that live outside ? 

Dr. Colton: The experiment was carried on in 1896. 
There was a large amount of work done by scientists in 
Philadelphia who claimed that in the clinic of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital sixty per cent of the children who came 
to the post-mortem table after death from tuberculosis all 
showed the bovine type. Now you know there is a differ- 
ence between the human and the bovine type. The figures 
were made in 1896 and then were taken up and enlarged 
upon very accurately by Dr. Park Dunwoodie in New 
York, and published in 1913. They claim that the chil- 
dren who came to the post-mortem table showed a per- 
centage surprisingly small. This percent I believe they 
culled out. That is the children came, and showed tuber- 
culous lesions, and were pronounced as having died of 
tuberculosis. Six per cent of that number showed the 
bovine type. They are still carrying on experiments. Dr. 
Marshall in Edinburgh, it seems to me in 1904, did a great 
amount of work. He showed that ninety per cent of all 
the hip and joint disease in children was of the bovine 
type. So you see the discussion started in 1892 and is 
still on. 

Dr. Grossman : You understand of course the percent- 
age is not high. Children do not die in many cases. Dr. 
Samuel J. Mixter, a surgeon in Boston, told me he had be- 
come very much interested in bovine tuberculosis, because 
his own son developed a tuberculous gland in the neck. 
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He operated on him, and the microscopic examination 
found the bovine type. He immediately got busy to see 
where that infection came from, and he was able to trace 
twenty cases of tuberculosis from one cow. He put a lot 
of work on it, because in the process of elimination there 
were two hundred cows. Then he got the cow and took it 
to the Harvard Medical School and experimented on it for 
a number of years. 

Q. The gentleman said, I think, that in the human most 
every individual showed traces of having the disease at 
certain timqs in his life. Now I would like to ask if that 
holds true in cattle, whether they know if it has been found 
in cattle and afterwards they have proved to be cured? 

Dr. Grossman: That is one of the sad things about the 
tuberculin test. If we were positive just what the condi- 
tions were in some of these cattle we would not destroy 
them. We know from these tests they have tuberculosis, 
but we do not know how badly, but find these glands per- 
fectly encapsulated. Nature has come to their assistance 
and has encapsulated them, so they would not cause any 
trouble. There is this danger always, the same danger as 
in the human family. It is between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-five, the ages that call for the greatest amount 
of physical effort. As a matter of fact, in all these cases 
probably the infection incurred in early childhood. They 
carried this gland up to eighteen or twenty years, then 
from physical effort, from some other disease, from a bad 
cold or pneumonia, that encapsulated gland broke down 
and spread the disease through the system, and the person 
dies of tuberculosis. The only way we have to get at this 
is post-mortems. Very few post-mortems are held except 
in cases of suicide, and cases that are found without med- 
ical attendance, where the coroner has to hold a post- 
mortem. From these reports we get the very large num- 
ber of cases where people who are infected with tubercu- 
losis carried it all through life. 
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FEDERAL AND STATE CONTROL IN THE ELIMINA- 
TION OF TUBERCULOSIS 



By Dr. E. I. Smith, Inspector in Charge, Bureau of Animal 

Industry, Hartford, Connecticut. 



For more than twenty years the control and eradication 
of tuberculosis has been a subject of discussion as a nation- 
al issue by Federal and State officials and livestock own- 
ers. The gigantic problem was held in abeyance because 
of the outbreaks of the foot and mouth disease in 1902, 
1908 and 1914. 

In the spring of 1917 a separate division was created 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry for the sole purpose of 
cooperating with the various state livestock sanitary 
boards toward organizing a campaign to eradicate tuber- 
culosis. 

The venture met with instant success because the stock 
owners of the nation were the monumental factors behind 
the program. 

In ten years' time up to 1917 tuberculosis in swine 
throughout the United States had increased from one to 
ten per cent. 

The plan was commenced by accrediting such herds 
which were found free from tuberculosis upon two annual 
or three semi-annual tests. At the present time there is a 
strong tendency on the part of various localities toward 
area work, i. e., take in an entire county and place every 
herd under Federal and State supervision. Some regions 
in the South and West are adopting this procedure. 

There is no short cut toward eliminating tuberculosis. 
The malady is as old as the hills and has afflicted man and 
beast for centuries. 

In certain cases the presence of the disease can be de- 
tected by physical examination, but to be able to locate 
ninety-nine per cent of the tubercular animals requires the 
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skillful use, by a veterinarian, of the biological product, 
tuberculin, prepared in laboratories operated under gov- 
ernment license. At present there are over four thousand 
accredited herds in the United States, and Connecticut has 
twenty-nine of them. 

In December, 1920, we tested in Connecticut nine hun- 
dred fifty-four cattle and found forty-two reactors. These 
were retests, which accounts for the small number of re- 
actors. Those reacting to the test are slaughtered under 
federal supervision and if the disease is not generalized 
the carcass may^ be passed for food, otherwise it is tanked 
for fertilizer. 

Cattle owners are reimbursed as the livestock market 
indicates, i. e., what the animal is worth at the market 
price per pound plus $25.00 extra for pure-breds which 
hold registration papers. 

There is an apparent desire in Connecticut at this time 
to make the project state wide, but owing to the enormous 
expense involved it is rather premature to inaugurate sucTi 
a procedure. Two years hence will be ample time to make 
reiady for such a stupendous campaign. 

The control and eradication of tuberculosis is not only a 
financial issue, but a powerful social one, because of the 
quick transmissibility between man and the bovine species. 

Money is appropriated by the federal and the various 
state governments to aid the farmers in the campaign. 
The service is free. No charge is made for testing. 

Within the last five years tuberculosis in Ohio has been 
reduced from twenty to five per cent. 

In the Southern States tuberculosis is very rare, for in- 
stance, a recent test of five hundred cattle in Louisiana 
revealed only three reactors. It is because of so little 
housing, abundant sunshine and the restricted opportunity 
of its having spread to that section. 

The cost of eradicating the disease in the various states 
varies tremendously. Notably, from twenty to thirty cents 
per head in Mississippi and Wisconsin, and up to $1.50 per 
head in Arkansas, Connecticut and Washington. 

In spite of the varying costs, livestock owners declare 
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the value of their cattle is increased from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry maintains a corps of in- 
spectors for herd testing work in Connecticut, with head- 
quarters at the State Capitol, in cooperation with the Com- 
missioner on Domestic Animals. 

Tuberculosis may be introduced into healthy herds in 
the following manner : 

1 — By the addition of an animal affected with the dis- 
ease. 

2 — ^By showing them at fairs where diseased ones are 
allowed. 

3 — ^By feeding calves milk from tuberculous cows. 

4 — By shipping in infected cars. 

5 — ^By using community pastures. 

6 — Carelessness in selecting a sire at the breeding time. 

The outward appearance of an animal is no guide to 
the presence of the disease, unless in a very advanced or 
emaciated stage. The most prosperous ones may display 
the most typical reactions and show extensive post-mortem 
lesions. 

A tubercular cow is a menace to a free herd, and her 
milk food products are highly dangerous for human con- 
sumption. 
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SOIL DESTRUCTION 



By Andrew Elliott, of Gait, Ontario. 

I have been on Institute platforms a good many years 
and have summed up to quite an extent the character of 
the various audiences that I reach, and this is my con- 
clusion : The people of New England are too polite and 
kindly in their disposition to let you know that they don't 
believe what you say, the people of the West don't know 
when you make a mistake, and you can bluff them to an 
almost unlimited extent. 

The problem I am going to discuss tonight is the greatest 
problem that confronts the United States of America. I 
will make it stronger than that, — it is the greatest problem 
that confronts the world today — the wholesale destruction 
of the soil by bad management. 

From the time the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth ; from 
the time the Colonists landed at Virginia, and from the 
time the Canadian provinces were settled down to the 
present time, the whole history of American agriculture 
has been a history of soil robbery. Men get a piece of soil, 
and cultivate it in such a way that in a short time they 
make it impossible for any one to make a living from that 
soil. Every one realizes that ever3rthing we get in this 
world that is worth while comes from the soil. Then, why 
should we destroy it? I take a piece of soil in my hand, 
and ask you what it is. One man will say that it is a piece 
of clay, or if it is a little wet, that it is just mud, — dirt. I 
don't believe that. I look upon it as a heritage I have re- 
ceived from past generations ; a heritage that I have got to 
use, and not abuse. I look upon it as something that is sa- 
cred, because it is the only source from which life has 
come in the past ; the source from which all life will be ob- 
tained in time to come. But a man comes to me and says : 
"This land is mine. I bought it, redeemed it from the wil- 
derness and have made it blossom like a rose. It is mine 
and no man has a right to say to me, *What doest thou?' " 
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Let us see to it that we do not leave to posterity an inher- 
itance of an impoverished soil. This land of ours was 
made fertile by having something growing on it and some- 
thing decaying in it from year to year and from age to age 
until man with his destructive instincts steps in and de- 
stroys what we call the plans of Nature and, by Nature, 
we mean the Almighty. 

Nature tells me another thing. You must follow a rota- 
tion of crops. What do I mean by that? That I ought not 
to grow the same crop on the same land indefinitely. No 
two families of plants draw from the soil exactly the same 
elements, and if I grow one crop on that land to excess, I 
destroy the balance of the soil and weaken the plant that 
grows upon it, to that extent, and make it more liable to 
fungous enemies and more liable to insect enemies, be- 
cause I have been feeding them and they are given an op- 
portunity to propagate. We must follow a rotation of 
crops. Have you ever seen that in Nature? I have. Some 
forty years ago I cut the pine timber from five acres. After 
the cutting of that timber the fences were set, and it was 
left. Today it is covered with a dense growth of hard 
wood. Undoubtedly the pine died out because the ele- 
ments were not there to perpetuate them. 

Nature tells me something more, — ^that there are two 
great families of plants. One I will call a soil-impover- 
ishing family. That is, it takes something from the soil in 
growing, but gives nothing except what it has taken from 
the soil. If that crop is allowed to decay where it grew the 
soil is enriched to a certain extent, because those plants 
have taken the latent fertility from the soil and converted 
it into active plant food. When the plant passes into de- 
cay it puts into the soil the humus that is so necessary for 
successful plant growth, but it puts nothing into the soil 
that was not there before. Now the other is a soil build- 
ing 'crop, so when we remove the crop from the soil the 
land is even richer than it was before. In the first family 
we have all the grasses and the grains without exception ; 
in the last family we have all the leguminous crops such as 
peas, beans, lentils, — all that great family of plants that 
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has a blossoniy and a blossom followed by a pod, and a 
seed within the pod. In that rotation I must give a perma- 
nent place to leguminous plants. The shorter the rotation 
and the of tener the clovers are introduced the more rapid- 
ly do we build up the soil's fertility. 

I am here, gentlemen, to say a word in favor of the clov- 
er plants and growing the alfalfa. I am not going to advo- 
cate alfalfa very strongly for New England. It is not in 
its native element here, but you must introduce the clover 
into the rotation in order to build up the fertility of the 
soil. I am going to talk about my own conditions. Per- 
haps you can gather something that will help you. We did 
not have a very fertile soil. We seeded to clover. We 
had a beautiful bloom. There were no insects to bother 
us as now, but the crop was light, not a head lodged. To- 
day after ninety years of farming the thing has been en- 
tirely changed, and you won't see a head standing. It is 
all twisted and tangled as the land has been built up more 
and more. I have quite a lot of statistics that are fairly 
reliable, and I find the old Province of Ontario is the only 
county in America of which it can be said that the crops 
are more abundant today than they ever were previously. 
Clover is the standby. For a number of years I had con- 
trol of a demonstration farm in the three maritime prov- 
inces of Canada. I met men, any number of them, men 
who had grown gray upon those farms where they had 
lived, who told me in mournful accents, ''My land is played 
out. It has been planted for one hundred to one hundred 
fifty years, and I have got to leave it because it will no 
longer produce." Let me repeat, gentlemen, the man who 
tills his soil with a due regard to rotation of crops and the 
growing of clovers and other leguminous crops, has an 
ever increasing and never-ending source of wealth from 
the soil. We sowed clover. We kept livestock. Gentle- 
men, it is absolutely impossible in my estimation to keep 
up the fertility of the soil unless we market our crops to 
the very largest extent possible through the means of live- 
stock, and of all things butter, because butter contains no 
fertility when you sell it, and the skim milk if fed to live- 
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stock, returns ninety per cent of the fertility to the soil. 
It comes from the soil and should go back into the soil. If 
you grow the clovers, you leave more in the soil than you 
had in the beginning. If you get a first-class stand of 
clover you will leave in the soil about one hundred fifty 
pounds of nitrogen, adding from $30.00 to $50.00 per 
acre in fertilizing elements to the original value of the 
land besides the value of the growing crop. The most im- 
portant element is nitrogen which is necessary to give an 
abundant crop ; then we have phosphoric acid, necessary 
to give plumpness of seed ; and potash, necessary to give 
stiffness and sturdiness to the plant. I think you will agree 
with me that the clover plant is necessary for profitable 
agriculture, and I want to say a word as to how to get a 
good crop. It is generally allowed, you know, that any 
thing that is worth getting costs something. If you want 
a first-class stand of clover on your land, you have got to 
work for it. While I am not acquainted very well with 
Connecticut conditions, I know there are thousands of 
acres of land that are not producing the crops they should. 
These lands should be broken up, cultivated and re-seeded. 
I believe there are millions of dollars lost by leaving un- 
tilled pastures and meadows all over the country. 

A number of years ago I was down on the seashore in 
Nova Scotia. You know there is a great amount of dike 
land there, land where the rivers have been diked for two 
hundred and fifty years under the diking system followed 
at that time. I was driven out to see seventy-five acres of 
dike land belonging to the college. They had broken it up 
and cultivated it thoroughly to mix the humus contained 
in that soil with the soil. Although this was the third 
crop, I never in my life saw such a yield of hay. The great 
problem was for them to find room on the land to cure it. 
They got four tons or more to the acre. And within twen- 
ty feet of where this grew, there was a crop that wouldn't 
run half a ton to the acre. This land had not been broken 
up for hundreds of years. 

First of all when I seed down my clover I want to have 
land that is drained. You cannot grow crops worth while 
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on land that is water-logged. You can't have two things 
in the soil at the same time. You cannot have water-logged 
soil and air in the soil, and air in the soil is necessary for 
growing plants as is the air for the perpetuation of hu- 
man and animal life in the world. It must be underdrained 
if required. Perhaps you say it is terribly costly, but of 
course good things are always costly. But bear in mind, 
I don't care what it costs if you get a piece of land drained, 
it is as good a hundred years from now as it is today. So 
let us proceed by draining if it is necessary. Throw the 
idea of cost to the winds. We can't alfford in the New 
England States to have lazy land doing nothing for us. 

Then again, we must have it thoroughly cultivated. The 
humus contained in that sod must be mixed up with the 
soil, and the growing plants get the benefit of it. That is 
a wonderful provision of Nature. 

In the Province of New Brunswick I was driven out by 
a man to his farm, and I heard the story of land that is no 
good. He said, '1 broke up a piece of pasture land last 
year. I sowed it with oats, and I didn't get my seed back." 
I saw that piece of land. It had been plowed shallow and 
scraped over with the harrow. It was land that had been 
pastured for a hundred years. It was land where the cows 
had gone over and had eaten the grass ojff, then they had 
gone over it and pulled up the roots. Then the Almighty 
had looked down and said, ''That man is ruining the soil. 
I will put something on it that the cows won't eat, that the 
winters will not destroy, but will hold the land until a bet- 
ter generation get hold of it." It was covered with club 
moss, a sure indication that the land has been abused, and 
the Almighty is trying to cover up its wretchedness. It 
was there ; it was useless. Now if that man had gone to 
work the next year and broken that ground up, then put 
a sprinkling of some manure upon it and seeded it down 
with clover, he would have been in the way of bringing 
the fertility back. 

I want to mention what clover does. First of all I want 
to say I was many years on the Institute platform before 
we knew by what wonderful process clover enriched the 
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land. Some time ago I came across what was said to be 
a copy of George Washington's Diary, in which he said : 
"There is something about clover we do not understand. 
We know when we feed clover to cows or mules they will 
give more milk and do more work than when fed any other 
kind of hay ; and we know also that when we put a subse- 
quent crop upon that land we always get a good crop/' 
But Science stepped in and told us the reason. Simply by 
a wonderful nodule on the root of the plant that takes 
nitrogen from the air and holds that nitrogen there for 
the use of succeeding crops. It is a nitrogen feeder and a 
nitrogen carrier. 

Now coming back to what we do, — ^if there is one time 
more than another I like to put a little manure on the 
ground, it is before I seed the clover, because it will give 
it a good start. I don't know anything about commercial 
fertilizer; we have only used them in an experimental 
way. When you come to seed down your clover, the next 
thing is to give it a good location. The best place to seed 
down is the com or the potato field. They are the ideal 
conditions because there has been manure put on that land 
and the land has been worked. 

How many bushels of oats do you sow to the acre? 
(ANSWER, Two to three and a half). Why, gentlemen, 
you are almost up to date. Some audiences I have spoken 
to say five bushels to the acre. To begin with, don't put 
too much seed on the land ; give some room for the tiny, 
little plants to grow. "But," you say, "I want a big crop." 
I tell you what we can do. We can put in one bushel of 
thoroughly cleaned oats to the acre and get as many bush- 
els from it as if you put on three bushels of partially clean 
seed. Clean the oats thoroughly. Get every weed seed 
out. Sow only the very heaviest and best seed, sow early 
and then don't sow too much. 

Now I am talking in New England. I don't know when 
you put in the seed. I realize if I seed on the twenty- 
first of April I don't need to put in two-thirds as much on 
that land as if I seed late in May. Here is an oat field 
sown quite thin, and the oat plant coming up feels the chill 
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of the air, it feels a little frost in the Spring, and it says 
to itself 9 1 have a good start; I have a whole season ahead 
of me ; I will go to work. Perhaps you will get a dozen or 
twenty tillers from that one seed. You have a splendid 
crop. You sow a month later ; the plant comes up ; the air 
is warm. The plant says I am late ; I have no time to waste 
stooling ; I must go to work to send out a seed. Invariably 
you will find the plant that spreads out has a stronger and 
more vigorous root. It goes deeper into the soil. You 
know my soil is the pasture land of my plants, and the 
poorer the land the more room I will require. 

About the clover seed you buy, do you examine the seed 
before you buy it, or do you simply buy whatever comes 
along? I tell you when we get down to a table and ex- 
amine the seed we know something about it. Canada has 
revolutionized the seed business. Some twentsr years ago 
there was established what was called the Good Seed De- 
partment of Ottawa. They sent out circular letters to men 
all over the Dominion asking them to buy samples of clover 
seed that was exposed for sale in the open market. I sent 
two samples; one grade of clover at $8.50 and one at 
$12.50. First of all they were examined as to their vital- 
ity. Now understand this, the seed that doesn't grow is no 
good for anybody except as a very small speck of fertil- 
izing material. It was found that the sample of the $8.50 
per bushel seed had only forty-five per cent of the seed 
that would generate at all, and you were safe in saying 
that a sample of seed that showed such a percentage 
would be naturally weak. It contained weed seeds enough 
to put a healthy weed in the midst of every six incb square 
if ten pounds per acre were sown. The other, the $12.50 
grade, had ninety-two per cent germination. Thus seed 
at $12.50 per bushel would have been cheaper for the 
farmer to buy, even if he had paid $30.00 a bushel, than 
the other at $8.50. You should buy seed that has been 
analyzed and bears a government stamp. The screenings 
of such seed is sold where a guarantee is not required. It 
rarely goes to the thickly settled districts near the cen- 
ters, but goes to the "backwoods" farmers. While I don't 
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say you are living in the backwoods, I am afraid you are 
getting seed that has been rejected by the examining de- 
partment. Buy the very best seed you can get. 

How much shall we sow? I don't believe in sowing too 
thickly. I mean by that I want to have the seeds have 
some room to grow. A number of years ago I was holding 
a meeting at a farm in New Brunswick. In talking about 
thick sowing, I said, "How much timothy do you sow to 
the acre?'' One man said fifteen pounds; another man 
twenty pounds. I said, ''That is nonsense, sowing so 
thick." "Well," he said, "when I cut my hay it is never 
too thick." I could believe it. When sown so thick a fight 
goes on about which is going to live. Sometimes they all 
die. That same day we were down in the field and I put 
down my thumb, apparently carelessly. It is a good-sized 
thumb, bul^under that thumb there were twenty-two tim- 
othy plants. And I said, "Is it possible that those twenty- 
two plants can possibly live there?" Don't sow too thick- 
ly. If you put five pounds of red clover and one pound of 
alsike to the acre you have a fairly good seeding of clovers. 

We do not believe in timothy. Timothy is a soil robber. 
It is no good for building up the fertility of the soil. It is 
pretty near poison to sheep; it does for working horses. 
Sow maybe two pounds of timothy to the acre. The clover 
may be killed, but the timothy will stand the cold weather 
and grow a crop where clover is killed. 

I like to seed to barley, because it doesn't take as much 
moisture from the soil and you usually get a better stand, 
but it does not stand the winter as well as when you seed 
down to oats and get a good catch. If I see that my clover 
is coming up to cover the stubble and bloom, I turn the 
cows, horses and the pigs on it and they eat it down. Be- 
cause if you allow the clover to produce seed the first 
autumn, in nine cases out of ten it will die, because it has 
finished its life function. When it has produced its seed 
it has done its duty in that respect and it dies. 

Did you ever notice a clover root in the fall ? There is 
a dense mass of fibrous roots near the surface, but no tap 
root, consequently it will not blossom the first season. 
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Don't allow it to grow too rank but be careful not to pas- 
ture it too closely. I would not pasture it in the spring; 
give it an opportunity to grow. I would not plow it under 
in its green stage. Now when I was a young man we used 
to always have a field that we plowed under to build up 
the fertility of the field. We thought we were doing just 
the right thing. Then Science stepped in. How much we 
are indebted to Science ! We found out that was not the 
best way. Now we take hay olBf it. We plow down the 
second crop or allow the second crop to be pastured off. 
We have been allowing the plants to develop a root. I re- 
member my first experience in doing that. It was in 1868. 
We had a field we intended to plow under just as it came 
into bloom. We did not attempt to plow it until it got into 
full bloom. Then we tried to plow it and got perhaps an 
acre and a half plowed when we gave it up. We went over 
it with a mowing machine and cut off that crop. We 
thought we shouldn't have done it. When the second 
crop was in bloom we plowed it under and the whole field 
was seeded to winter wheat. There was twenty bushels 
per acre more where the hay was taken off. You would 
naturally say at once there is no good to plow under clover 
but the greater root development called down more nitro- 
gen from the air. Now we never plow under the first crop. 
From the clover field we take a crop of hay but seldom 
get seed on account of the midge. It is growing clover 
that perpetuates the midge. Then the next year we can 
plant com and get an excellent crop of silage com. On 
these clover fields we can grow winter crops, oats or bar- 
ley. Com and roots, then grain and seed down is a three 
year rotation. We have built up the fertility of the soiJ. 
The problem is to keep the crop standing. You pay twenty 
and thirty cents a pound for nitrogen when you can get it 
for the asking by growing clovers. 

I don't like timothy. It seems to me to be almost poison 
to sheep ; but I can take clover and I can bring my breed- 
ing ewes through on that and a few roots. I can take my 
lambs, fatten them and put them on the market in first- 
class condition without grain. I can feed it to horses. But 
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there are men here who wUl tell me if you feed clover hay 
to horses you will give the horses the heaves. I haven't 
seen a horse in our district with the heaves for forty years. 
The trouble is it is such a good feed we feed too much. 
One man talking about alfalfa for the horses said, '1 want 
my man to lay down on the floor all he believes the horses 
will eat in a day ; then I give them half of it." There is the 
trouble. 

I can't understand how a man with a drop of patriotic 
blood in his veins will willingly and knowingly destroy the 
fertility of the soil, the only thing that will keep his coun- 
try in existence. 

QUESTION : The public wants timothy hay. How are 
you going to teach them to want clover? 

Mr. Elliott : By education. A number of years ago 1 
met a doctor driving a beautiful horse that he had exhibit- 
ed everywhere. I said to him, "Your horse is a little 
light in the middle. You have been keeping that horse too 
much up." "Yes," he said, "you know I have had to feed 
her pretty heavy, and she is rather out of condition." I 
said to him, "Get some alfalfa and feed to your horse." 
(It is hard to get alfalfa ; they will sell timothy, but they 
want the alfalfa themselves) . About a month afterward 
I saw the horse and it was in better condition, more middle 
to it. I said, "Your horse is looking better." He said, "I 
got the alfalfa. It is a great thing. I am feeding it to her. 
I have a big practice and she is doing the work splendid- 
ly." A liverjrman told me the same thing. The illustra- 
tion of feeding the horse half of what she would eat is all 
that is necessary. 

Q. It has been advocated you must not let the clover 
get in blossom. I have raised three crops. I put on lime 
first, then put in corn, then seeded down. I put in more 
clover than anything else. I got a good set and a good set 
of rowen. I cut them in blossom. Was that right? 

Mr. Elliott: I mean to begin to cut my clover so that 
under ordinary conditions it will all be cut before the blos- 
soms are beginning to fade. My experience is this, the 
earlier the clover is cut the better is the hay for several 
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reasons. Cut early and there is an immense amount of 
sap in it and it is hard to cure, but it will stand a great 
deal of hardship from wetting and will be good hay. If 
you get two-thirds of the blossoms brown and it happens 
to get wet, it is pretty black. Don't be afraid to cut it 
early, though you don't get as much. Don't over-dry. It 
is not the natural moisture as a rule that spoils the clover, 
it is rain or dew. I can go into a field that is cut and put 
into the windrow, take a bunch of clover and twist it. 
Drops of moisture come out of it. Put it into the bin, level 
it down nicely, and you will not have hay that is dusty. 
Some people put a little salt on it. On the other hand, if 
you have a field that is rather dry get wet, you must dry it 
out thoroughly in order to get rid of the moisture, or you 
will have musty hay. 

Q. Do you put it into windrows? 

Mr. Elliott : I like to put it in coils, but we have a self- 
loader and it is hard to gather it from coils. 

Q. Do you use any red top? 

Mr. Elliott : Yes, my experience with red top is that it 
isn't a heavy yielder. It is my experience that cattle do 
not like it in pasture. We have from six to eight acres of 
red top. The cattle will leave that and we can cut hay 
off it. What I believe is a good thing is orchard grass. If 
I were asked what one of th > grasses I prefer of all kinds, 
Kentucky Blue, etc., I believe there is nothing superior to 
orchard grass. It comes early in the spring and never 
takes a rest from spring to fall. It gives a good quality of 
feed, not as good as some, but a good quality. Get a couple 
or three pounds of seed and sow it in good ground. I hav^ 
got twenty-five bushels per acre of seed. 

I wonder how many of you people have tried sweet 
clover. Not many years ago we thought it a weed ; today 
we are sowing it practically everywhere. It is a wonder- 
ful crop. I don't know any crop with tis that will give as 
much pasture. It must be cut early if for hay. I believe 
in this country, if this state is like Canada, you are de- 
ficient in lime, and lime is needed to grow clovers. I did- 
n't know the value of lime until I went into a country 
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where they did not have it. Lime is essential for growing 
all crops ; it is essential for growing livestock. I believe it 
will be possible to put in orchard grass and meadow fescue 
and get a stand for all time to come. 

The big point, men, is to get that land to produce more, 
and use it in a more economical manner for the produc- 
tion of food and clothing for the human race. 
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UNIFORM CONTAINERS FOR MARKETING FARM 
PRODUCE FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF 

THE FARMER 



By Leonard H. Healey. 

No more important problem confronts those who are 
interested in the advancement of agriculture and in mak- 
ing it a worth-while profession, and I use the word pro- 
fession advisedly, than those problems which are con- 
nected with the marketing of all farm products. Increas- 
es in all forms of transportation demand that our products 
be graded and packed in attractive packages that the best 
prices possible may be obtained for them when placed on 
the market to which they are taken or consigned. Their 
attractiveness has about as much to do with a ready sale 
as the quality. 

There are three classes of people who are **first hand'* 
and equally interested in these marketing questions — pro- 
ducers, middlemen and consumers, each of whom receive 
their just and unjust share of criticism. The consumer is 
urged to consider more fully the difficulties which go with 
the business of the middleman and the middleman is urged 
to be more considerate of the needs of the consumer. 

It is a long journey from the producer to the consumer. 
Whether we will ever shorten the distance so that we may 
cross the ''trade channel" on a single span bridge is a ques- 
tion yet to be solved. In my opinion, the greatest difficulty 
in seeking to lessen the wide spread in prices between 
what the producer receives for farm products and that 
which the consumer pays, lies in the insistence of the con- 
sumer on distribution services which the farmer is no long- 
er in a position to furnish. Each of these agencies increase 
the cost of the product. There was no such spread when 
the farmer drove to town with a load of produce and sold 
it to the consumer, who stored it in his cellar. Times have 
changed. City people no longer live that way. A large 
amount of our farm products go out of the state to be 
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marketed. There are a great number also that are 
brought into our state to supply the needs of our people. 

Let us just follow one of these products from the time it 
starts to move marketward until it reaches the consumer. 
Take, for example, the potato. There are yet those who 
remember the days when the farmer came to town with a 
load of potatoes and disposed of them two or three sacks 
in a place to his regular customers. In these days there 
are fourteen stops or steps to be made or taken between 
the producer and the consumer in the ordinary course of 
trade. The farmer grows, harvests, should grade and sack 
his potatoes. Then he loads them on a truck and delivers 
them to the railroad station. There they are loaded on a 
freight car, thence hauled to the city, then unloaded onto 
another truck and hauled to the warehouses of the dealer. 
There they are unloaded and stored. There is the rent of 
the warehouse to pay, insurance, taxes, etc., during the 
period while they remain in storage before the last of them 
are consumed, also the items of depreciation, regrading, 
rehandling and resacking as the season advances. Then 
they are taken out of the warehouse as wanted and deliv- 
ered to the dealer or retailer, who in turn delivers them to 
the consumer. There is also to be added the selling cost 
of the wholesaler and his profit, and the selling cost of the 
retailer and his profit, with the delivery cost of both of 
them as additional items, which in the end the consumer 
has to pay. There may be occasional losses all along the 
line, but there is none for the consumer, as his price is one 
and final. 

Cooperation. Yes, that is the word we hear so often by 
which we may right all the wrongs and the producer get 
much more for his products, and the consumer buy them 
for much less. It is still a moted question how much of 
this spread between the producer and the consumer anv 
cooperative association can eliminate. At best, it can only 
presume to remedy part of them. The only relief in my 
opinion is the public market, and that can only be success- 
ful when the consuming public will assume part of its ob- 
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ligation to solve the difficulties of existing market condi- 
tions. 

Yet no system of marketing will ever approach perfec- 
tion until the producer stops the placing of ungraded, 
poorly packed farm products in irregular and unsightly 
containers upon the market. Numerous times in our own 
markets, shipments of farm products have been turned 
down because a small portion of them were inferior or n t* 
displayed in an attractive manner. 

Early one morning last summer I saw a load of peaches 
unloaded from the wagon of the producer to the curb in 
front of the place of business of a New Haven commission 
man. The general run of the peaches was fine, yet there 
were two or three baskets that had not over four peaches 
on top of the basket that were under size. Those few un- 
der size peaches were all that the party wishing to buy 
them could see, or at least so it seemed from the conversa- 
tion which ensued between the peddler and the dealer. 
Remember that these peaches were being sold on a com- ' 
mission basis, and the cut in price which the dealer made 
because of that small amount of under size fruit was taken 
from the pocket of the producer who did not see that his 
fruit was uniformly graded. 

Only a short time ago I was in one of the retail stores 
in this city. There were four baskets of carrots on display. 
Two of them were graded as they should have been ; tho 
other two were ungraded and carried at least three differ- 
ent sizes. The two baskets which were graded were sell- 
ing for 20c per pound, and the two baskets which were 
ungraded were selling for 15c per pound. The consum- 
er was getting some good carrots from the ungraded, also 
those which were under size and of poorer quality. Had 
these baskets been graded, the producer that sold them 
to the retailer would have received the long price for those 
which were of first quality and doubtless nearly as much 
for those that were under size as he received for the com- 
bined grade. He would have been ahead in the final re- 
sult, and the consumer who purchased them been very 
much more satisfied. 
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There is another feature which comes into this market- 
ing problem which is not connected with either the con- 
tainer or the grading ; a feature which is up to the middle- 
man entirely. I have in mind a party who had some 
mighty good apples. He called a merchant in a nearby 
town and asked him if he could use some of this fruit. The 
merchant replied that he would try a barrel and quoted a 
' price of $3.50. The party delivered the barrel of fruit, 
which proved to be excellent and of A-1 grade. It was 
placed on the curb in front of the merchant's place of 
business. Those apples were retailed to the consumer ai 
the rate of $11.00 per barrel. . In my opinion it would have 
been much better for the retailer to have sold them at 
$5.00 per barrel, thereby selling a greater number of bar- 
rels. His profit would have been the same ; it would have 
helped the producer to dispose of more fruit and the con 
sumer would have been very much benefitted by the lower 
price. 

I realize, however, I am transgressing from the subject; 
namely, "Uniform Containers from the Viewpoint of the 
Farmer.'' First, I wish to enlarge upon the first part of 
the subject — uniform containers and what it means. 

Connecticut as a state has as yet done very little in the 
way of requiring that uniform containers be used by those 
who are handling farm products. Nevertheless, they have 
done nearly as much as any other New England state. 
Connecticut has established a barrel and box container for 
apples. However, not all fruit growers are using it. Maine 
and New Hampshire have a standard apple barrel and 
box and a berry box law. Ehode Island has established a 
standard bushel and one-half bushel lug boxes. Massa- 
chusetts leads all by having all of these ; namely, the bar- 
rel and box containers for apples, the bushel and one-half 
bushel lug boxes and berry boxes. While these states hav i 
similar laws, the sizes of the containers are not uniform. 
At least all New England and New York should be as one 
state to make it a worth-while movement. Connecticut has 
the law and the power rests with the State Board of Agri- 
culture to establish uniform containers, grades of quality. 
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etc. I believe the Board is only waiting for the Federal 
Government to act on the bill now before Congress, the 
purpose of which is to establish uniform containers and 
designate grades for farm products which shall be recog- 
nized as standards in all interstate shipments. When this 
is done and the federal law becomes operative, I am sure 
the State Board will adopt all that are applicable for this 
state as our standards, and I trust that at least the states 
I have mentioned will do likewise, thereby avoiding the 
confusion which arises under present conditions. 

Let us see for a few minutes just what "standards of 
containers'' means at the present time. Our Federal Gov- 
ernment has established a standard barrel, the size of 
whi«h is as follows: Diameter of head, 17 1^ inches; dis- 
tance between heads, 26 inches; circumference of bulge, 
64 inches ; capacity, 7,056 cubic inches. A few years ago 
the New England interests got together and agreed to a 
uniform barrel and endeavored to have it made a legal 
standard in each of the New England states. This was 
accomplished, and there is a uniform barrel standard for 
these states. The standard adopted is the same as the 
federal standard. Connecticut, however^ qualified the 
law by permitting a barrel with different dimensions, pro- 
viding it contains 7,056 cubic inches. 

Now let us see what happens when a state establishes a 
standard in variance with other states. Massachusetts, at 
a recent session of the legislature, adopted a standard for 
a one-half bushel farm produce lug box, one whose dimen- 
sions must be 12%xl2%x7 1-16, and the cubic contents of 
which is 1,081 cubic inches, or a little more than half a 
bushel. Rhode Island is using the same size box. New 
Haven market gardeners are using the same box, as much 
of their produce goes to the Providence and Boston mark- 
ets. The Hartford Market Gardeners' Association has 
adopted a box 16x18x8 — a little less than half a bushel. 
They have used this since 1903. The reason they give for 
adopting this size container is because the depth of 8 
inches will just carry two heads of lettuce without crush- 
ing. I believe this should be considered in establishing a 
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standard container. At the same time, it would not do for 
Connecticut to legalize this size box unless the other New 
England states did the same. 

About a year ago I had the privilege of representing the 
Board of Agriculture at a New England conference which 
was held in Worcester, Mass., the object of which was to 
consider and agree upon certain uniform containers. One 
of the questions considered at that conference especially 
related to the containers used in the transportation of 
milk. At that time Boston, for instance, was using milk 
receptacles which contained 8V^, 10, 20, 21 1^ and 40 
quarts. It was well nigh impossible to distinguish between 
the Sy2 and 10 quart containers or the 20 and 21^4 quart 
containers. The result of the conference was an agree- 
ment that the representatives of each of the New England 
states would present a bill to their legislature whereby 
newly made large containers used in the handling of milk 
should carry multiples of ten; namely, 10, 20, 30 and 40 
quarts, and that the law should be fully operative at the 
end of five years ; this with the understanding that the odd 
sized containers then in use would be worn out before this 
term expired. . 

There are almost as many designs of berry baskets on 
the market as there are shippers. New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts and New York each have special sized containei*3 
to handle their cranberry crop. The 21 pound crate hold- 
ing about 20 quarts is used by the New York trade^ while 
Massachusetts and New Jersey use a crate carrying a lit- 
tle over 44 quarts. It seems to me there should be a stand- 
ard size crate holding 48 quarts. Then the producer: 
would be on an equal sales footing and the consume, 
would know what he was buying. 

There are in common use today about forty sizes of cab- 
bage crates, twenty styles of celery crates, thirty lettuce 
crates or boxes, fifty styles and sizes of hampers, and fif- 
teen styles of round stave baskets and market baskets 
ranging in size from 1 to 24 quarts. A relative few of 
these would meet all demands. 

With all these implied changes, there would still be no 
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general system applicable to all our states. Why should 
a one buishel farm produce lug box contain 2,586 cubic, 
inches in Rochester, N. Y., 2,600 cubic inches in Buffalo, 
2,704 cubic inches in Hunting, W. Va., 2,716 cubic inches 
m Harrisburg, Pa., and 2,754 cubic inches in Columbus, 
Ohio, when the standard bushel for the United States of 
America is 2,150 cubic inches? Even Washington, D. C, 
uses four different sizes of box containers — one containinj? 
1,716 cubic inches; one 1,859 cubic inches; one 2,002 cu- 
bic inches, and one 2,268 cubic inches. What per cent of 
the consuming public, think you, could distinguish be- 
tween boxes so nearly similar in size? 

Standard containers for the marketing of fruit and veg- 
tables are of more interest to the average citizen than any 
one realizes. He is often defrauded by the substitution of 
short measure packages at the full measure price. This ia 
easily understood, as the difference in the size of the pack- 
age is not readily discernible. Moreover, the cost of 
marketing is increased by the greater expense incurred in 
the making of a large number of unnecessary styles and 
sizes of containers. In addition to this, oftentimes there is 
a breakage which further adds tp the cost because pack- 
ages of all shapes and sizes will not pack as firmly and se- 
curely as those with uniform dimensions. Losses caused 
thus are inexcusable, and the result is a tax upon the fruit 
and vegetable industry. 

The latter part of my subject is more readily considered 
when limited to uniform containers. I doubt if there is 
any one who is as willing to adopt uniform containers as 
the farmer or producer. A very small part of those who 
are growing our farm products have or can afford to have 
a sufficient quantity of handling boxes, crates or packages 
to care for their season's output. This necessitates a change 
of boxes with the village or city dealer or wholesaler, and 
very soon the producers have an assortment with no re- 
semblance to each other either in shape or in the quantity 
which they hold. It is impossible to pack these containers 
in either truck or wagon without loss of space and danger 
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of damage in shipment or cartage. The only thing neces- 
sary to have the farmer adopt uniform containers is that 
they be standardized and that only standard containers be 
manufactured, thereby removing all others from the 
market. 
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STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS AND 

EXPENDITURES 





Appropriation July 

1, 1921-1923 and 

authorized additions. 


Amount 

Expended 

July 1, 1921 

to June 30, 1922. 


Balance 
Available. 


Current ExDenses 


$14,070.6S 

6,000.00 

81,000.00 

1,000.00 

4,421.67 
20,000.00 


( 6,914.78 

2,409.34 

13,650.00 

1,940.48 
8,069.61 


$ 7,156.76 


Office £xDenses 


2,590.66 


Afirricultural Societies 


17,350.00 


Agricultural Publications 

Exhibit at Eastern States 

Exnosition 


1,000.00 
2,481.19 


Marketing Bureau 


11,980.99 
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OFFICERS 
—OP- 
CONNECTICUT STATE GRANGE 

1922. 

ALLEN B. COOK, Master Niantic 

MINOR IVES, Overseer South Meriden 

CHARLES A. WHEELER, Lecturer Storrs 

LOUIS G. TOLLES, Steward Southington 

CHARLES M. ADAMS, Asst. Steward Groton 

REV. J. H. HOYT, Chaplain New Canaan 

N. S. PLATT, Treasurer ...395 Whalley Ave., New Haven 

ARD WELTON, Secretary Plymouth 

WILLIAM F. CLARK, Gate-Keeper Lyme 

MRS. RUTH T. RANDALL, Ceres Bridgewater 

MRS. BEATRICE PIERPONT, Pomona Waterbury 

MRS. WALTER S. HINE, Flora , Orange 

ALICE E. CORBETT, Lady Steward Glastonbury 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

L. H. HEALEY, North Woodstock 1923 

CHAS. T. DAVIS, Middletown 1924 

FRANK E. BLAKEMAN, Oronoque 1925 

MEMBERS EX-OFFICIO 

ALLEN B. COOK Niantic 

ARD WELTON Plymouth 

AUDITING COMMITTEE: 

J. ARTHUR SHERWOOD, Long Hill 

SHERMAN W. EDDY, Avon 

R. ALLEN SIKES, Ellington 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE: 

EVERETT BROWN, Pomfret Center, H. D, SIKES, Suffield 

F. E. DUFFY, West Hartford 
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PUBLICITY COMMITTEE: 

CHARLES A. WHEBLER, Storrs, 

ARD WELTON, Plymouth 

HAROLD B. WALDO, Glastonbury 

BOARD OP ARBITRATION: 

Executive Committee, Overseer, Lecturer 

GENERAL DEPUTY: 

F. H. PEET Kent 

DEPUTIES FOR POMONA GRANGES: 

Central No. 1, MYRON N. CASE Portland 

Quinebaug No. 2, FRANK K. HAINES 

R. D. 1, Pomfret Center 

East Central No. 3, HARRY J. BREWER ..... Glastonbury 

Mountain Co. No. 4, BURTON N. BRISTOL .. CoUinsville 

New Haven Co. No. 5, PAUL HOTCHKISS Cheshire 

New London No. 6, FREDERICK N. TAYLOR ...Lebanon 

Excelsior No. 7, ARTHUR F. GREENE Middlebury 

Sea View No. 8, LEONARD J. SELDEN East Hampton 

Fairfield Co. No. 9, CHARLES C. LACEY Bridgeport 

Housatonic Valley No. 10, MINOR P. ROGERS 

West Cornwall 

HOME ECONOMICS COMMITTEE: 

MRS. JESSIE M. GRISWOLD Rocky Hill 

MRS. FLORENCE C. CLARK Middlebury 

PATRONS' MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY: 

FRANK E. BLAKEM AN, President Oronoque 

J. ARTHUR SHERWOOD, Vice-President Long Hill 

W. H. CARRIER, Treasurer Glastonbury 

H. C. DUNHAM, Secretary Middletown 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

President, Secretary, Treasurer and 
W. H. BALDWIN, Cheshire H. W. TREAT, Bridgewater 

Annual Meeting in January. 

PATRONS' EXCHANGE: 

WALTER S. HINE, President Orange 
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